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ABOVE: Main entrance to Germany’s National Exposition that 
attracted thousands of tourists to Dusseldorf last«sttmmer 





BELOW: A night@iew of Budapest and its bridges across the 
Danube River. -It is one of the world’s most beautiful cities 
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Baptists Look at the. World Prayer, A prayer for the New 
. ape ’ Year, page 26. 
A simple program, based on this issue of Misstons, for use in Scripture, Repeat 28rd Psalm. 
churches. It is furnished by the National Committee on Woman’s Work Suapesied verse for 1988, Philip: 
By Jean H. MitcHey DEVOTIONAL pians 3:13-14, page 26. 


Hymns: This Is My Father's LOOKING at THE WoRLD 
World; How Firm a Founda- World Baptists Greet Us, page 
25. 

The Editor Looks at Europe, a 
brief synopsis, pages 10-16. 

& Seen in China, brief excerpts, 


NotrEe—It is suggested that 
a globe be placed on a table in 
front, or a map of the world be tion; O God, Our Help in 
hung on the wall. Ages Past. 





page 46. 
A Doctor Looks at India, one or 
Bo You Beliewe... two incidents, pages 20-25. 
= ner: ; Sted Hymn, The Light of the World 
that a spiritual ministry to Baptist students is important? : 
is Jesus. 
Do You Know... Roll Call, each person present, 


instead of giving name, in- 
formally stating country from 
which forefathers came. 

A Look at Western Prairies, 


that you can help provide this ministry through 


A Life Annuity Contract with the 


BAPTIST BOARD of EDUCATION brief excerpts, pages 18-19. 
. . Down East in Maine, page 40. 
For further information write to Milwaukee Baptists Challenge 





FREADA E. KOEKER, Secretary 


The Board of Education of the Northern 
Baptist Convention Tue New YEAR 


ri. ANK W. PADELFORD, Executive Secretary Prayer, as suggested in 4th para- 
152 Madison Avenue Room 2100 —_New York, N. Y. graph, page 45. : 
The True for the New, page 17. ’ 


Us, 3rd paragraph, page 45. 











The Stars in Their Courses, 
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You Can Gwe Missions a Happy New Year 


If YOUR subscription expires this month, will you do us a favor? Jan- MISSIONS J 




















uary is the second heaviest renewal month of the year. Nearly 5000 
annual subscriptions will expire this month. If yours is one of them, 
will you not PROMPTLY renew it? MISSIONS is doing everything pos- 
sible to give you a readable, interesting, informing missionary mag- 
azine. It cannot succeed without YOUR help. Moreover, have you 
ever thought of a Gift Subscription? Instead of $1 for yourself only, 








could you not send $2 and the name of a friend? If all subscribers 





were to do that the subscription list would soon double. 








4 
Notify your Club Manager h 
promptly of your renewal and = 
M : ° any change in your address. ; 
If YOU were to do that, YOU would be expressing in tangible a 


necessary to make changes in 


fashion YOUR wish to MISSIONS for A Happy New Year addresses 


Wsstons - 152 Madison Aue., Now York City 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
JANUARY 


NOTE.—Questions are taken from all 
peers and occasionally advertisements. 
he Contest is open only to ne 


1. Who made 170 ithe for 
wounded soldiers? 

2. What is described as a 
fountain? 

8. Who are the background of 
the nation? 

4. What book has 130 pages? 

5. Who wrote, “Alcohol talks 
to youth”’? 

6. What has greatly improved 
since the war? 

7. Where was drinking water 
hauled 12 miles in trucks? 
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He Surely is NOT 
“The Forgotten Man” 





OU doubtless often wonder how the other half lives. And the phrase 
applies to the college generation. How do college students live? 

Here is an intimate picture of Miss Jeanette McElroy, this year’s holder 
of THe Freperick E. Taytor Scuouarsuip from the First Baptist 
Church of Indianapolis, as she sits in her room in the Women’s Residence 
Hall at Franklin College. 

Is she studying, or writing, or just looking? Her book is open and she 
sits with pen in hand. But who can tell whether her eyes are on the book, 
on the sheet of paper, or on the framed photograph in front of her? Can: 
you guess? 


For information about Franklin College, catalogue, etc., write to 
President William Gear Spencer, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


Franklin, Indiana 


Second Semester Begins January 31, 1938 








@ January, 1938 


Down and Up! 


October interrupted the up- 
ward procession of subscription 
months and went down. By con- 
trast November resumed the trend 
and went up. This in brief is the 
story of the two months. 

October brought 2,431 subscrip- 
tions as compared with 2,577 in 
October, 1936, or a net loss of 146. 
November brought 2,716 as com- 
pared with 2,669 in November, 
1936, or a gain net of 47. While 
the October loss has not been re- 
covered, at least the upward trend 
was resumed. 

It is too bad that the 146 for- 
mer October subscribers will prob- 
ably never know how their delay 
or negligence or failure to renew 
interrupted the long record of 53 
consecutive months. 

So the record now stands at 53 
months up, one month down and 
one month again up. 

What will December and Janu- 
ary show? That obviously de- 
pends on YOU if YOUR subscrip- 
tion expires during these two 
months. 

While that impulse seizes you, 
see or telephone your Club Man- 
ager without delay. 


The 2nd Century Development 
of Franklin College 

A three-phase program for 
Franklin College, Franklin, Ind., 
to be known as the Second Cen- 
tury Development Program, has 
been announced by Mr. Brode- 
hurst Elsey, Indianapolis manu- 
facturer, Chairman of the Frank- 
lin College Board, and President 
William Gear Spencer. 

Stabilization of student enrol- 
ment at a point which will best fit 
the campus facilities is the first 
phase. Provision of adequate schol- 
arship funds, the income from 
which will be used to assist worthy 
students, is the second step. Reen- 
forcement of endowment funds is 
the final objective. 
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“For the past three years Frank- 
lin College has balanced its bud- 
get,” said Mr. Elsey in a press 
statement. “This notable achieve- 
ment was made possible through 
the generous sacrifices of the col- 
lege administration. The Franklin 
College Board feels that this year 
furnishes an excellent opportunity 
to re-tell the story of Franklin’s 
great service and thus gain new 
and enthusiastic support from 
alumni, friends of education and 
Baptists everywhere.” 

An Executive Council of eight 
members to head the drive will 
have representation from all the 
groups interested. 


WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


John S. Carman, M.D., is a medical 
missionary in India, since 1927. 

Leroy V. Cleveland is pastor of the 
First Baptist Church in Lubec, Maine. 

E. Leroy Dakin is pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Milwaukee. 

Earle V. Pierce is President of the 
Northern Baptist Convention and 
pastor of the Lake Harriet Baptist 
Church of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ellsworth M. Smith is Field Secre- 
tary in the Home Mission Society’s 
department of Town and Country. 

Edith G. Traver is a missionary of 
the Woman’s Board, in South China, 
in service since 1906. 


Rumanian Baptist Churches 
Closed and Reopened 


Whether through error on the 
part of local police officials or 
through failure of the Rumanian 
government to notify the police of 
the postponement of the church 
decree, a general closing of Baptist 
churches throughout Rumania oc- 
curred on October 17th. When 
news finally reached the local po- 
lice headquarters that the time 
had been postponed to December 
21, about 50 churches were per- 
mitted to reopen. See Misstons, 
December 1937, pages 589 and 
607. “Only a complete annulment 
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of ‘Decision No. 4781,’ as the de- and all other free churches in 
cree is known,” writes Dr. J. H. Rumania of the complete liberty 


_Rushbrooke, “will assure Baptist to which they are entitled.” 


... eee sae ang! oy aerate noe 
LOOKING AHEAD 


FEATURES TO APPEAR IN EARLY IssuEs 


During the new year everything pen will be done to make Missions 
even more interesting than it has been in the past year. Indicative of that is 
the following partial list of feature articles scheduled for early publication. 


CHRISTIAN PIGS ON THE ROAD TO MANDALAY | 
The fascinating story of the missionary farmer on the Road to Man- 
dalay and how he helps the people of Burma to raise fatter pigs and 
better chickens and to produce finer rice and other crops, and how all 
this aids in spreading the Christian gospel 
By Brayton C. Case 


WAYFARING HOBOES IN THE PARSONAGE 
Another adventure in church resuscitation by the Home Mission 
Society’s Church Invigorator. He had to serve as pastor, janitor, 
treasurer, gardener, superintendent and even as teacher of sewing in 
the Junior Girls’ Sewing Class 
By Earte D. Sms 


THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE 
The stimulating address by the pastor of Cleveland’s First Baptist 
Church delivered at the World Conference on Faith and Order in 
Edinburgh. All the archbishops, archdeacons, archpriests and other 
ecclesiastics present, have a clearer idea of the Baptist position 
By Haroip Cooke PHittips 


FLAGS WAVE OVER JAPAN 
A visit to Japan in time of war, where crowds of people hysterically 
wave flags in farewell to Japanese soldiers on their way to die in 
Japan’s undeclared war on China, and an account of how missionaries 
and Japanese Christians are carrying on during this crisis 
By Dana M. AtsauGH 


LOST IN A FILIPINO AIRPLANE 
Higher than the clouds, gliding above rugged mountain peaks in a 
Filipino airplane over the Philippine Islands, and the gas tank is 
suddenly discovered to be empty— how would you feel? It was a 
new experience for the distinguished missionary in Japan. 
By Witt1aM AxLING 


GLORIOUS COLLEGE LIVING ALL THE YEAR 


Swimming in the late spring and early summer and winter sports when 
the lake freezes, help to make life interesting and exhilarating at this 
successful college for girls on the oon shore of Lake Keuka 

35y Frank W. PapELFORD 


Last year was another successful year for the magazine. You can do your 
part in making this also a successful year by promptly renewing 
your subscription when it expires 
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LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


It seems to me that in your editorial 
on the numerical growth of the Baptist 
denomination, you ignore one impor- 
tant factor. Children generally hold to 
the faith of their parents. When there 
are many children, as among the 
Mormons and among our own immedi- 
ate ancestors, great numerical growth 
always occurs. When strict celibacy is 
observed, as among the Shakers, ex- 
tinction is only a matter of time. It 
would seem, therefore, that evangelism 
is largely a matter not of spirituality 
but of prolificacy. If I am correct, 
what is the future of Christianity?— 
David Cole, Great Bend, Kansas. 


= 
While reading your editorial, “Wan- 
dering Hordes of People on Summer 
Sundays,” there came this thought. 


Ww 


HERE 
SECURITY 35x 
FOR LIFE 


Ww 


vy XS 


W: ALL HOPE to enjoy leisure and 
freedom from financial worries as the years ad- 
vance, but often unexpected losses rob old age of 
life’s accumulations. @ The result is distress and 
dependence upon others. @ Yet, with foresight, 
any person can have a high rate of income which 
throughout life will neither be interrupted nor 
diminished. @ Why not entrust tunds to this 
Board for life annuity contracts? You will in- 
- erease your life income dependably. You will 
have satisfaction also in knowing that you have 
placed a considerable sum where it will continue 
to do good long after your decease. @ We 
rejoice with hundreds of satisfied annuitants who 
hold these contracts. 


“ True happiness if understood 
Consists alone in doing good” 


THE 
MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES 
BENEFIT BOARD 


152 Madisen Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Reom 3218, 30 Rockefeller Plaza 


@ January, 1938 


Virginia Union University 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Appeals for Your Help in Her 
Development Program 


$450,000 Urgently Needed to Provide Sufficient Endowment 


and for a New Library 


Towards the Library One Gift of $100,000 Has Been Promised on 


Condition That a Like Amount Be Secured from Other Friends 
AS A BAPTIST, THIS IS YOUR RESPONSIBILITY 


National Appeal Headquarters 
New York, N. Y. 





Why not have train chaplains fur- 
nished by the various Home Mission 
Boards and services in the depots or 
on the Special Sport trains. Americans 
like to sing, so why not start out with 
an expert song leader? From that a 
mood could be created that would ac- 
cept Bible reading, a brief message to 
carry through the day, and prayer, 
silent if necessary, because of various 
creeds and beliefs. I believe it could be 
done. Many folks go out for Sunday 
sports not to eliminate church but to 
relax. Let them see they can relax 
better when God is with them and 
when they have gained new spiritual 
strength for the week days that lie 
ahead —Mrs C.C Davis, Elgin, Il. 


ANNUITY CHECKS ARRIVE 
PROMPTLY AS AGREED 


3 

You have done the Baptist denomi- 
nations a great service in reporting so 
fully the two world conferences held 
at Oxford and Edinburgh. The reports 
and editorials are by far the best which 
have appeared in any denominational 
journal and they make us Baptists 
realize that we must join with other 
faiths in codperative effort in order to 
save the Christian church in a pagan 
world, thereby, maintain some sort of 





A life annuity is a most convenient 
and certain protection against old 








sidlaaclneniail a chance of saving the world. I would 
like to see my denomination lead in the 

Give birth date and discussion of the findings and the 
urite for your own spread of the spirit of these two great 
annuity rate conferences. Is it too much to ask that 


at the next Northern Baptist Conven- 
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tion considerable time and attention 
be given the Oxford and Edinburgh 
conferences?>—Rev. Stanley I. Stuber, 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
“a 

The October issue of Missions was 
very fine. Your account of the Oxford 
Conference was most informing. Our 
people surely need to know more about 
world movements.—Pres. Claiborne 


M. Hill, Berkeley, Cal. 


All Missionaries in China 
Reported Safe 

As this issue of Missions goes 
to press, all Baptist missionaries 
in China and Chinese workers are 
still reported safe. 

There have been no air raids in 
the South China area since Sep- 
tember 16, and work is gradually 
coming back to normal. 

East China, however, has been 
directly in the path of the storm. 
Huchow is in Japanese hands and 
Nanking promises shortly to be. 
Hangchow has been in grave dan- 
ger. The situation in Ningpo and 
Shaohing has been _ obscure. 
Kinhwa has benefited by its re- 
mote location. East China mis- 
sionaries have temporarily left 
their stations, although Dr. Har- 
old Thomas and Mr. H. R. S. Ben- 
jamin are still in Ningpo. 

Nanking University has trans- 
ferred part of its work up the river. 
Doctors and nurses of the hospi- 
tal, and some of the missionary 
teachers of the university and of 
Ginling College are still in the 
beleagured city. The need for relief 
work is very great. 


Dr. Bowler Reaches India 

On November 18 Secretary W. 
H. Bowler, landed in Bombay, In- 
dia, from the S.S. Strathaird. Dr. 
Bowler’s trip was planned to take 
him from Bombay to Calcutta and 
thence to Assam, with Gauhati as 
his first stop. From Gauhati his 
route leads to Darjeeling, one of 
the most picturesque places in the 
(Continued on page 62) 














Little and Much 


CARTOON NuMBER 45 BY CHARLES A. WELLS 









FOR THE 
CHURCH 
ANO ITS 
WORLD 
















HEN you are in a mood to complain about the achieve-’ 

ments of the church, stop to consider for a moment the 
forces bulwarked against it and contemplate the vast resources 
these opposing forces have to draw upon. 


The billions spent on war preparations, booze, gambling, 
vice and crime is not just wasted money, it is more—it is money 
invested in the undermining of society and the destruction of 
character. It is the most active invested capital imaginable. It 
is working day and night in the annihilation of what is good 
and useful in personality. 


Facing these corrosive powers stands the Christian church 
and its ministry. It is so meagerly supported that without a 
spirit of personal sacrifice little could be accomplished. .. . 
Yet it is charged with the responsibility of shaping the moral 
molds of growing youth the world over and of combating the 
insidious onsiaughts of efficiently organized and_ highly 
financed evil. 


As you enter the new year, consider not how little the church 
has accomplished, but consider how much it has accomplished 
with so little!—Cuar.es A. WELLS. 























It’s going to be 


A Happy New YEAR 
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Courtesy of The Baptist Misstonary Heraia 
of London, England. Photo by Mrs. Saxton 


A San Salvador baby looks out on the world and 
comes to the conclusion that life is not so bad after all 
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The Stars in Their Courses 





)| CROSS the centuries and out of the dim 
| Old Testament past has come a phrase 
often quoted to suggest that we live in 
a moral universe and that right and 
justice will eventually prevail. “The 
stars in their courses fought against Sisera.” As 
the year closes, the world sorely needs such a re- 
assuring faith. Nationalism, paganism, sin in all 
its forms, personal, social, racial—these are the 
mighty Siseras of our time. 

How easy it is to feel pessimistic. Materialism 
abounds. It has even tainted the church so that a 
brilliant Chinese Christian told Americans and 
Europeans at Oxford that they represented a 
secular church in a secular world. Atheism dom- 
inates Russia. Paganism threatens to replace 
Christianity in Germany. Religious liberty is 
menaced everywhere. Moral standards are 
scorned. From millions of people the State de- 
mands allegiance heretofore accorded only to 
God. Governments tear up treaties like scraps of 
paper. Even President Nicholas Murray Butler 
gave way to pessimism when he said recently to 
the Church Peace Union: 

There has been a complete breakdown of public 
morals, a complete turning of backs by governments 
upon their plighted word. And when that is done 
there is no alternative but force. _ 

During the year 20 million men have been making 
arms and munitions. The war in Spain followed 
its sanguinary course. The League of Nations 
failed to check Japan’s attack on China. The 
Brussels Conference accomplished nothing. Italy 
and Germany became allies. Widespread is the 
apprehension over what this means. Dictator- 
ships flourish. Their philosophy has now invaded 
the western hemisphere with a totalitarian state 
in Brazil. More than once during the year the 














world tottered on the precipice of world war, 
recoiling just in time from the fateful plunge. 

And yet the stars in their courses are fighting 
against Sisera. Viscount Cecil, winner of the 
year’s Nobel Peace Prize, who visited New York 
in November, says that no world war is in im- 
minent prospect. Over against the race in arms, 
the desire for peace was never more insistent, the 
effort for peace never more urgent. And what is 
more significant, amid the chaotic setting of to- 
day, the world conferences at Oxford and Edin- 
burgh proved the Christian church to be the one 
integrating, unifying, redemptive force in a world 
in disintegration. Above all was manifested the 
strength and urgency of its world mission. And 
the fact that hundreds of missionaries, including 
79 Baptists, remain in war-ravaged China, is 
one of the heartening signs of our time. “People 
with this spirit,” said The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
editorially, “cannot be defeated. Their loyalty 
and faith will not be lost on the people with whom 
they have cast their destiny.” 

In Poland last summer on a third-class train 
that was packed to suffocation with unwashed 
humanity, the Editor asked Dr. George W. Truett 
whether or not the task of evangelizing Europe 
seemed hopeless. Said the great preacher, “If it 
were not for the divine element, I would quit 
now.” There is the answer to our pessimism. The 
divine element in our task, faith in an unconquer- 
able God, the abiding presence of an eternal 
Christ, the expanding fellowship of His church, 
its unifying, integrating, saving world mission, 
the undefeatable missionary spirit, these are like 
stars in their courses fighting the Siseras of our 
day and generation. 

With that to reassure us, we bid farewell to the 
old year and welcome the new. 








The High Cost of Crime 
and the Low Support of Religion 


O VISUALIZE the total annual cost of crime in 

the United States the accompanying chart, pub- 
lished in Missions by courtesy of The Penn Baptist, 
sets it forth in black squares. Each square represents 
one billion dollars, an inconceivable sum of money. 
Yet in maintenance of police, criminal courts and 
prisons, the American people are compelled an- 
nually to pay more than $15,000,000,000 as the cost 
of crime prevention, criminal apprehension, and 
reformation or punishment. For war purposes they 
spend more than $2,000,000,000 each year. Expendi- 
tures for alcohol, tobacco, amusements, etc., also run 
into high figures. 

The salary item alone is formidable. According to 
The Walther League Messenger, the American peo- 
ple hire 11,204 private police, 12,865 detectives, 
148,115 guards and watchmen, 15,020 keepers, 9,350 
marshals, and 15,338 sheriffs and deputies. Total 
number of men employed in the fight against crime 
exceeds the number in the nation’s peace-time stand- 
ing army. 

What this huge cost of crime means is more vividly 
realized by computing its expenditure by days or 
even by minutes. Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, calculates the 
nation’s annual crime bill at $28,500 per minute, 
$41,040,000 per day. Last year 1,303,626 major 
crimes were reported throughout these United 
States. Each day 36 persons were murdered, one 
murder every 40 minutes. About 50% of major 
crimes are committed by people under 25 years of 
age and 17% by young people under 20 years. “The 
key to this great problem,” says Mr. Hoover, “is 
the training of our young people.” 

By contrast, the little white area representing 
what the American people in all denominations 
spend for religion, seems almost infinitesimal. In 
publishing the chart The Penn Baptist raised this 
significant question, “Would not an enlargement of 
the white rectangle, representing RELIGION, brighten 
the darkness of the surrounding area and produce 
greater happiness, and higher satisfactions in our 
homes, our communities, our nation and the world?” 

Here is food for solemn thought as the American 
people enter another year and face the necessity of 
paying $15,000,000,000 as the cost of crime. 


The World ‘Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 


January, 1938 








A study in black and white that merits serious concern 


Still Another Chapter 
in the Conquest of Ethiopia 
TILL another chapter in Italy’s conquest of Ethi- 
opia was written when the Italian Government 
declared the severance of all connection between the 
Coptic Christian Church of Ethiopia and its Patri- 
arch in Alexandria, Egypt, who for centuries had 
been its ecclesiastical head. (The Coptic Church was 
represented at the World Conference on Faith and 
Order at Edinburgh by Rev. Eighomenos I. Luka. 
See Misstons, November, 1937, front cover.) More- 
over the Coptic Church appointment of bishops of 
key cities of Ethiopia such as Addis Ababa and Ak- 
sum, must now be confirmed by the Italian Govern- 
ment, or they may be directly appointed by the Gov- 
ment. Furthermore the Coptic Church will no longer 
have the right to crown the Emperor of Ethiopia. 
Henceforth this ceremony is assigned to the Roman 
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International News Photo 
In conquering Ethiopia, Italy has added to her sov- 
ereignty a territory considerably larger than Texas 


Catholic Apostolic Delegate to Ethiopia. It would 
seem too incongruous for Italy’s King to be crowned 
in Rome by the Roman Catholic Church and in Ad- 
dis Ababa by the Coptic Church. In announcing the 
change the Italian Governor said that “the Emperor 
should be crowned by a bishop of the church of the 
conqueror.” That sentence of 14 words reveals all the 
implications of church and state relationships which 
last summer’s World Conference discussed at Ox- 
ford. Invariably now the Pope uses both titles of 
King of Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia in official 
documents when referring to Victor Emmanuel, al- 
though thus far no formal act of recognition has 
come from the Vatican. 
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Mohammedanism in New York City 
Hears the Call of Allah 


T MAY surprise readers of Missions to know that 
there is a Mohammedan mosque in New York 
City, located at 108 Powers Street in Brooklyn. To 
this mosque about 70 New York Mohammedans 
gathered at midnight on November 5th for the open- 
ing ceremony of the Fast of Ramedan. For an entire 
month ending December 5th, Mohammedans 
throughout the world joined in this celebration. It is 
the only fast ever ordered by Mohammed. Through- 
out the month prayer services were held each Thurs- 
day and Sunday. At the New York service all pres- 
ent were dressed in red and green fezzes. Behind a 
pulpit decorated with the Mohammedan emblems of 
star and crescent, Imam Samuel Rafalowich read 
from the Koran and led a two-hour chant of prayers. 
Men and women, seated on their prayer rugs, were 
separated by a green veil six feet high that stretched 
across the center of the room. All had removed their 
shoes before entering the prayer chamber. During 
the prayer chants they repeatedly bent over to touch 
the Korans on the floor in front of them. The Imam 
himself was garbed in a flowing green robe orna- 
mented with a wide white ribbon. Behind the pulpit 
was a large photograph of the tomb of Mohammed 
in Mecca. According to The New York Sun which 
reported the ceremony, most of the Mohammedans 
present had originally come to America from little 
villages in Poland. Their ancestors had been wander- 
ing bands of Tartars who had roamed across Eastern 
Poland in the 14th century. Thus Mohammedanism, 
starting from its original home in Arabia, moved into 
Europe and eventually reached the United States. 





Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


WE HAVE GONE IN FOR CYNICISM and we are 
damned by it—Charles Seymour, new President 
of Yale University. 

te 

WE ARE NOT IN A NEW WORLD; it is just another 
year in the old world—From a circular issued by 
Silverston & Co., London. 

ae 

THERE IS NO PRESENT. The present is only the 
future becoming the past—Robert E. Speer. 

oe 

THE CHURCH TODAY Says to the rich young ruler, 
“Give me a part of what you have and I will help 
you keep the rest.” —J. F’. Dulles. 


Wuy Must THE MosLEeEM COUNTRIES always 
quarrel? Why can’t they live peacefully like the 
Christian nations?—IJsmet Inonu, Premier of Tur- 
key. (Qurery: Was this said in seriousness or in 
irony ?—Epb.) 

is 

THE NEED OF THE HOUR is to quiet our nerves with- 
out losing our nerve —Ralph W. Sockman. 

ee 

IF WE CHRISTIANS WERE AS LOYAL to Christ and as 
sure of his gospel as the communists are loyal to Karl 
Marx and are sure of his program, the world would 
take notice and look at Christianity with a new in- 
terest —William P. Merrill. 
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The old market placeinWarsaw. The street at 
the left marks the beginning of the Jewish quarter 







The last in the series of world 
conference and travel narratives 


From 
Hitler’s Fair 
to Hungary's 
Flagpole 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


A brief visit to Germany, Poland and Hungary 
with impressions of the Baptist Regional Con- 
ferences that were held in Warsaw and Budapest 









OME people think that 
Reichschancellor Adolf 
Hitler projected last summer’s 
Diisseldorf Exposition as a 
competing attraction to dis- 
courage Germans from visiting 
the Paris World’s Fair. Others 
believe that it was merely propaganda to show 
the results of four years of Nazi régime in 
Germany. Whatever its purpose, it was well 
worth seeing. With Dr. R. A. Ashworth as a 





congenial fellow traveler, I journeyed from 
London across the North Sea and through Bel- 
gium to Cologne. Tarrying long enough for a 
visit to the famous cathedral whose twin spires 
dominate the Cologne skyline, we eventually 
arrived in Diisseldorf. 


THE GERMAN NATION AT WorK 


Patterned after the Chicago World’s Fair of 
1933-1934, except that it was on a national 
rather than an international scale, Mr. Hitler’s 
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Fair was well laid out. Several hundred acres 
along the Rhine furnished a picturesque setting. 
All over the place thousands of Nazi swastika 
flags fluttered in the summer breeze. Over the 
main entrance was a huge symbol in the form 
of a gigantic swastika inside a cog wheel. This 
furnished the clue to the meaning of the 
Schaffendes V olk Exposition, as it was called. It 
signified “the nation at work.” However, play 
and fun were not omitted. An immense amuse- 
ment park was patronized by Germans as 
joyously as Americans patronize Coney Island 
in July. 

Numerous buildings of modernistic archi- 
tectural design housed the exhibits. A mammoth 
hall featured German steel manufacture. An- 
other pictured railroad progress; still another 
set forth the development of the automobile 
and the highway program. Within another two 
years Germany will have a vast system of 
auto highways that will not only permit fast 
transportation of passenger cars and trucks, but 
will be of particular value in time of war. Of 
fascinating interest was a village of model 
homes. An adjacent building displayed numer- 
ous models of cities where congested slum areas 
were reconstructed to provide better housing for 
the German lower classes. 

Naturally Germany’s attempt to create sub- 
stitutes for basic necessities that must be im- 
ported, like rubber and wool, was given special 
attention. I am no expert on rubber, yet I must 
admit that the exhibit of “buma,” as it is 
called, with the great array of things like auto- 





Mrs. George W. Truett, Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, 
President Gordon Palmer and Dr. Truett checking 
up on the baggage outside a Polish railway station 








Dinkelsbuhl serves notice to the Jew 


mobile tires that had been made from it, was 
truly impressive. Likewise displayed was “‘vis- 
tral,” a white fibrous substitute for wool with 
samples of garments and textiles. 

A great hall of literature exhibited the 
enormous output of Nazi books, including scores 
of books on Adolf Hitler, biographies, collec- 
tions of speeches, and the ever-present Mein 
Kapf, “My Battle,” of which more than one 
million copies have been printed and circulated. 


WuereE Jews ARE Not DEsIrRED 


Here was also a display of anti-Jewish books, 
pitiful attempts by pseudo-scientific arguments 
on race purity, to rationalize the continued 
German persecution of the Jew. No longer 
brutal or spectacular, so as not to attract 
outside publicity, it nevertheless continues with 
undiminished vigor. Down in Niirnberg I dined 
at a little restaurant famous for the sausages 
which have been made there for 500 years. 
Thousands of tourists lunch or dine here every 
summer. Over the door hung a sign, JEWS 
NOT DESIRED. At the entrance to the old 
city of Dinkelsbiihl, one of the historic towns of 
medieval Germany, hung a sign, JEWS NOT 
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DESIRED. Opposite me in another restaurant, 
where Jews could eat, sat a Jew. He talked 
frankly. Of violence he had little fear. But of the 
quiet, relentless pressure, of the signs here and 
there forbidding Jews to swimming pools, clubs, 
etc., he was constantly made aware. Through 
the liquidation of Jewish business under official 
sanction, the slow vanishing of doctors’ and 
lawyers’ practices as Germans are more and 
more ordered to consult German physicians and 
legal advisors, in these and numerous other ways 
the Jew is gradually being eliminated from Ger- 
man life. So the Jewish persecution under the 
Nazi régime remains one of the sad and unfor- 
gettable chapters in post-war German history. 

From Diisseldorf, Dr. Ashworth returned to 
England while I journeyed to Berlin and on to 
Poland. A streamlined Diesel-engined train 
made the trip in five hours at an average speed of 
75 miles per hour. During the course of this tour 
across Germany en route to Poland, and again 
on the return from Rumania, conversations 
with Germans on the trains, in restaurants and 
hotels furnished interesting facts on present 
conditions. On two things all with whom I 
talked. seemed to agree: (1) The persecution of 
the Jew was a sorry blunder because of the 
unexpected world disapproval which it had 
precipitated; (2) The church controversy was a 
major error. And these same people agreed that 
in the struggle with the church the government 
would lose. The German knows his church 
history and he knows also the ineradicable 
tenacity of the religious spirit. At the end of the 
line and in the quiet seclusion of his empty car 
where nobody could overhear, a street car 
conductor said to me, “Governments come and 
governments go. Even that of Hitler is tran- 
sitory. But die Kirche ist ewig (the church is 
everlasting). No government in history has ever 
achieved permanent victory in its struggle to 
control religion.” 


Auu Is Not WELL IN GERMANY 


Furthermore, I learned from these various 
conversations that there was a growing dis- 
satisfaction. Certain basic foods like flour, 
butter, eggs and fats are woefully scarce in some 
sections. A woman on a bus admitted that she 
could secure only a quarter of a pound of butter 
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per week. For three weeks she had been able 
to buy only one egg. In hotels patronized by 
tourists, supplies were ample. And in the food 
shops of the big cities there was abundance. But 
in interior parts of the country it was reported 
that people are complaining. Fortunately the 
unprecedentedly large potato harvest removes 
all danger of severe food shortage. 

And there is a growing uneasiness over the 
curtailment of freedom. As all the world knows, 
there is no free speech and no free press in 
Germany. A young man said to me, “After 
four years of Hitler, we have become a jah, 
jah. volk (a yes, yes, people). 

Possibly the current public attitude in Ger- 
many is best expressed in an analysis offered by 
a German business man with whom I shared 
a railway compartment. Five years ago when 
Germany was on the brink of despair, there were 
three possibilities before the German people. It 
was either Naziism under Hitler, or a rigorous 
military dictatorship, or communism. The same 
alternatives still confront them. If Hitler should 
be overthrown, either a military dictatorship or 
communism would take his place. The majority 
of the people believe that what they have is the 
best of these three. All they ask is time and no 
outside interference so that they can work out 
their problems to the satisfaction and in the 
best interests of all. When they speak without 
fear of being overheard, they frankly admit 
blunders and errors. Yet with equal frankness 
they claim that the prime essential for Germany 
today is a unified German people. 


CONTRASTS IN POLAND 


It was a long yet comfortable ride to Lodz. 
I had not been in Lodz since the memorable 
winter after the war when the Ship of Fellowship 
discharged part of its cargo of relief supplies at 
Danzig and I had gone on to Lodz to distribute 
them among the poverty-stricken people of 
Poland. The ravages of the war had brought 
them unspeakable misery. Then it was winter, 
dreary, inhospitable, cold, with temperatures 
near zero. Now it was summer, balmy, refresh- 
ing, with all of outdoor Poland extending its 
welcome. Then I stopped at Lodz’s leading hotel. 
It was as poverty-stricken as the people. Hot 
water was available only once each week. On this 
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visit I slept in the well appointed Baptist 
Hospital. Equipped with the latest surgical, 
electrical and X-ray apparatus, this institution 
is technically on a level with the best American 
hospitals. Rooms had also been assigned to 
President and Mrs. G. W. Truett, Secretary 
J. H. Rushbrooke of the Baptist World Alliance, 
President Gordon Palmer of Philadelphia, Dr. 
W. O. Lewis, Foreign Board Representative in 
Europe, and Rev. Luther Wesley Smith of 
Syracuse. They had come to participate in the 
Baptist Regional Conference of Poland. Dr. 
W. O. Lewis has already furnished a report of 
the long series held prior to that at Lodz. (See 
Missions, November, 1937, page 547.) 

An early morning tour of the hospital was of 
absorbing interest. Two husky Polish babies 
had arrived during the night. The usual report 
was that mothers and children were doing well. 
From the nursery emerged the familiar cries 
that are variously interpreted as shouts of joy 
at arrival in life or cries of distress on entering 
a world filled with sorrow and woe. Through a 
window I had a glimpse into the operating room 
where a patient, in ethereal unconsciousness, 
was being deprived of her infected appendix. 
Numerous patients in various stages of con- 
valescence occupied the wards and private 
rooms. All were grateful that Baptists had 
established a modern hospital in this remote 
city in Poland. 


A Brrtupay Party In A HospiITraL 


In the dining room I attended morning 
prayers. Nurses in black and white uniforms 
were singing familiar hymns. This service was 
especially meaningful for it was Dr. Rush- 
brooke’s birthday. The beautiful and tender 
prayer by Dr. Truett will long be remembered. 
And what a breakfast followed! The long table 
seemed to groan under its burden of fresh eggs, 
luscious fruit, rich butter, superb coffee, and 
vast quantities of rolls, toast, ham, bacon and 
marmalade. All of us joined in a sumptuous repast 
and in hearty felicitation to Dr. Rushbrooke. 

In the evening 2000 Polish Baptists crowded 
into the spacious auditorium of the Lodz 
Baptist Church. They occupied every seat, stood 
in every aisle, and filled every gallery. Many of 
those present remembered the Ship of Fellow- 
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ship, and I was accorded a royal welcome. 
Several pastors again voiced their gratitude for 
what Northern Baptists had done through this 
tangible expression of brotherhood after the 
great war. One of them reported a hitherto un- 
known fact which revealed the terrible condi- 
tions of that time. On delivery of 48 bales of 
supplies consigned to his people, the pastor 
discovered that eight bales had been opened 
during the rail journey from the Danzig pier 
and their contents stolen. The eight bales were 
filled with refuse. 

Greetings were brought by foreign guests and 
then Dr. Rushbrooke told the story of his event- 
ful world tour of Baptist mission fields. He gave 
the Polish Baptists a magnificent survey of 
Baptist progress around the world, and of their 
unity in a Christian fellowship although of 
different color, race and cultural background. 
After some spirited singing by a mixed choir and 
a male chorus, the concluding feature of the long 
program, which continued until almost mid- 
night, was the sermon by Dr. Truett. It was 
fascinating to sit on the platform and study 
faces as the immense throng listened to this 
master Baptist preacher. With climactic power 
he unfolded the New Testament, its urge to 
obedience to Christ, and its ageless emphasis 
that men must be born again. 

On the following day a three-hour trip on a 
crowded personnenzug (accommodation train 
that stops everywhere) brought us to Warsaw. 
The capital of Poland has greatly improved in 
the years since the war. Streets and hotels are 
clean; food is good; people are well dressed; 
automobiles are numerous; and there is an air of 
prosperity about Warsaw in sharp contrast to 
its post-war poverty. 


THE JEWISH GHETTO IN WARSAW 


In one aspect, however, Warsaw has not 
changed. The Jewish Ghetto is still here. With 
Luther Wesley Smith as companion, I spent a 
forenoon wandering through the congested 
streets of this famous Jewish quarter. Condi- 
tions are indescribable. Only an American who 
has actually seen these dirty tenements, un- 
sightly courtyards, unsanitary dwellings, smelly 
shops, and has tried to make his way through 
the jostling throngs of people who swarm like 











The Jewish Synagogue in Warsaw 


flies, can appreciate the staggering immensity 
of Warsaw’s problem with its 350,000 Jews. 

Nevertheless, after all has been said in con- 
demnation of Christian treatment of the Jew 
throughout the centuries, of Nazi persecution 
and Polish suppression, of ghetto segregation, 
the fact remains that the Jew has in some 
measure created his own problem. Here in 
Warsaw thousands of Jews, youths, middle- 
aged men and venerable patriarchs, grow the 
traditional beard, are garbed in the long black 
coat, and wear the peculiar skull cap. All this 
evidences either an inability or a deliberate 
unwillingness to change or become assimilated 
into the national and cultural life. 

In the afternoon we were taken to the 
annual conference of Polish Baptist ministers in 
the First Baptist Church of Warsaw. An old 
carpenter shop had been converted into a 
roomy yet simple church auditorium. There 
were numerous stirring reports from the various 
language groups and national minorities. of 
Poland’s mixed population — Germans, Czechs, 
Russians, Ukrainians, and Poles. The nation is 
strongly Catholic. More than 65% of the 
population is affiliated with the Church of 
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Rome. Several Baptist preachers therefore 
deplored the Roman Catholic opposition and 
cited instances of actual persecution and 
violence, especially at public baptismal services. 

Of historic significance was the evening 
session in the large, stately Reformed Church. 
For the first time it had welcomed a meeting of 
Christians not of its own denomination. For 
several years its pastor had strongly opposed 
the Baptist movement in Warsaw. He had 
ridiculed the Baptists and had said all manner of 
unseemly things about them. On this occasion 
he publicly retracted all he had said. He 
apologized for his conduct and declared that the 
meeting was a manifestation of the growing 
unity of all Christians. I have often wondered 
whether his reading of the Oxford Conference 
reports in the Warsaw newspapers accounted 
for his changed attitude. His long speech thus 
gave Warsaw Baptists a new status in the eyes 
of the Reformed Church which, like the Cath- 
olic and the Orthodox, receives support from 
the Government. Following his address, Dr. 
J. H. Rushbrooke expounded Baptist principles 
and Dr. George W. Truett preached another 
deeply moving sermon. 





SES Piya SUR ONE See Sees ss ORES Pg seat ss 
Outside the First Baptist Church in Warsaw. The 
man in the center, in dark suit, is Dr. W. O. Lewis, 
Foreign Board representative in Europe 


GLORIOUS AND BEAUTIFUL BUDAPEST 


In the course of my wanderings through 
Europe I was able to attend one other Baptist 
regional conference. After a night on Europe’s 
crack train, the Orient Express, which has 
furnished the setting for several movie films, 
Luther Wesley Smith and I arrived in Budapest, 
one of the world’s most famous cities. It is 
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The lunch counter in the courtyard of the First 
Baptist Church of Budapest did a thriving business 


gloriously situated on both sides of the Danube 
River across which numerous bridges permit the 
ceaseless flow of pedestrian and vehicular traffic. 
In the First Baptist Church, built around a 
charming courtyard, a large crowd of Hungarian 
Baptists had assembled. In the audience were 
also Czechs, Austrians, Yugoslavians and Ru- 
manians, for the conference had drawn delegates 
from adjacent countries. 

A curious feature of the church architecture 
was its three-level pulpit. On the first level sat 
the program participants. Those who made 
informal speeches or brought greetings ascended 
to the second level platform. The more formal 
addresses by Dr. Truett and Dr. Rushbrooke 
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and by President Bela Udvarnoki of the 
Budapest Baptist Theological Seminary were 
delivered from the third level. It was so lofty 
that it seemed as if the preacher in his box 
pulpit could touch the ceiling. 

In this church, crowded to capacity like the 
churches at Bukarest and Warsaw, a three-day 
program similar to the others was carried out. 
Again there was marvelous choral singing by a 
great mixed choir and enthusiastic congrega- 
tional singing by the audience. Again the chief 
program features were the addresses by Dr. 
Rushbrooke and the sermons by Dr. Truett. 
Here also he captivated his hearers by his 
eloquence and earnestness and the matchless 
quality of his evangelical emphasis. 


EUROPE AND CHRISTIANITY 


Of outstanding significance (and with this I 
close this long series of travel and conference 
narratives that began in the September issue) 
was the address of welcome by the Conference 
Chairman, Dr. Udvarnoki. Although it was the 
opening address, an extract from it makes a 
fitting conclusion to my narrative. He said: 

Europe occupies a unique position in the world. 
We may call it the key-continent. Here the dominat- 
ing white race has lived for many centuries. For 
almost 2000 years this continent has been called 
Christian, but Christ is real'y known only to a com- 





The impressive parliament building in Hungary’s capital city of Budapest which fronts 
the Danube River and is one of the most beautiful parliament buildings in the world 
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paratively few people. This continent has sent out 
missionaries and, at the same time, liquor to heathen 
lands. It has sold Bibles as well as deadly weapons 
of war to uncivilized men, This is the continent where 
nominal Christianity has ruined with its left hand 
what it has built with its right. No matter what 
Christian missionaries tell to the lost, the deeds of 
Europe speak more loudly than what the missionaries 
say. Yet in spite of its great sins, blunders, and wars, 
Europe is still a key-continent. There lies more 
danger to the world in the half-hearted and pseudo- 
Christianity of Europe than in the whole-hearted, 
dark heathenism of the non-Christian world. So it 
is high time for us to see the importance of Europe 
in the world mission of Christianity. A thoroughly 
Christianized Europe would be the greatest blessing 
to this world. 


He spoke truly. And his comment on Europe 
applies with equal pertinancy to America. 


Huncary’s Famous FLAGPOLE 


On the preceding day I had stood at the base 
of Hungary’s famous flagpole in the great Liberty 
Square in Budapest. Its flag has been at half 
mast for 19 years, ever since the Versailles 
Peace Treaty in 1919 transferred 70% of 
Hungary’s territory to Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and Jugoslavia. At the four corners of 
the square stand four monuments dedicated to 
these four “lost provinces.” The inscription at 
the base of the flagpole reads as follows: 


The map of Hungary in Liberty Square, just opposite the famous flagpole. 
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I BELIEVE IN GOD, IN THE BROTHERHOOD 
OF MAN, THE REALITY OF ETERNAL JUSTICE, 
AND IN THE RESTORATION OF HUNGARY 


Resenting what it regards as a terrible injustice, 
Hungary looks forward to the time when the 
four “lost provinces” will be restored. 

There are only two solutions to such a prob- 
lem. One is war. The other is Christian brother- 
hood that transcends the boundary lines even of 
lost provinces. Toward the latter solution the 
Budapest Baptist conference, in that it wel- 
comed delegates from all four of the nations to 
which the lost Hungarian provinces had been 
transferred, made a modest yet significant 
contribution. In the spirit of Christ the dele- 
gates from the five nations, Hungary, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Jugoslavia tran- 
scended their political, racial, and geographical 
differences, and demonstrated a living Christian 
fellowship, a spiritual unity in Christ that neither 
time nor politics nor boundary lines can destroy. 

Hitler’s Fair and Hungary’s flagpole—these 
are two of the world’s potential danger spots. 
The world conferences in Oxford and Edin- 
burgh, the Baptist conferences in Warsaw, 
Bukarest, Budapest and in the other cities 
reported by Dr. W. O. Lewis in last month’s 
issue, these are milestones on the road to world 
peace and understanding, to Christian unity and 
racial brotherhood. 


The map is 


made entirely of flowers. The large black area shows Hungary as it was before the war 
and the small white area shows Hungary as it is today 
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THE TRUE FOR THE NEW 


An appeal for the true philosophy of the 
Christian life during the coming year 
Note.—T his is the fourth in a series of monthly ' 


messages to Northern Baptists by the Presi- 
dent of the Northern Baptist Convention.—Eb. 


E ARE not made to stand on our heads. 

There is a right position and a proper order 
for everything. That the church has divine life is 
proved by the persistence of its existence when it is 
so often upside-down, hind-side-before, inside-out 
in so many of its philosophies and practices. 

The missionary enterprise is not an addendum, as 
Dr. A. W. Beaven has said. Yet that is the very thing 
that most people believe. In the church’s program, 
73% of our church members give missions no place. 
Few of the other 27% accord it more than a marginal 
location. But when the Lord said to his nascent 
church, “As the Father sent me, even so send I you,” 
was he not making it a sent, a missionary church? 

Why not start the New Year, therefore, with the 
true philosophy of the Christian life and give mis- 
sions its central place? 

And why not also have the true philosophy of 
giving for the New Year? It costs less than the false, 
and it brings much bigger blessing. To look upon 
Christian giving as a burden to be escaped when 
possible, something impossible for the poor, and as 
something forever lost, is to stand on one’s head and 
see everything reversed. God does not so look on 
giving, for He “so loved that he gave.” The Lord 
Jesus did not so look on giving, for “though he was 
rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye 
through his poverty might be made rich.” And he 
taught that giving to God is the only permanent and 
profitable investment. Paul did not so regard giving, 
for he describes himself “as poor, yet making many 
rich.” The Macedonian Christians did not so regard 
giving, for, “in much proof of affliction the abun- 
dance of their joy and their deep poverty abounded 
unto the riches of their liberality.” 

Where do we get the doleful dirge about giving? 
Not from the Bible. Why are preachers’ faces so 
long when they approach the subject? Why do 
churches by a cast-iron “budget” try to prevent any 
further opportunity being given to their people of 
investing in heavenly securities? Why is grace (i.e., 
giving) turned into gall? It is all because the Chris- 
tian life partakes so largely of the up-side-down 
nature of sin and selfishness. Shall we not be dis- 
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mayed when we get to the other side to find out 
how little we have sent ahead? Is there not satis- 
faction in laying up for the future? This is the only 
way our Lord regards giving. Go through the gos- 
pels, if you do not believe this. Christ stresses no 
other motive. “Whosoever would seek to save his 
life (money is coined life) shall lose it; and whoso- 
ever shall lose (apparently in giving) his life for 
my sake, shall find it.” “Lay up for yourself treas- 
ures in heaven,” is the sum of his teaching on giv- 
ing. Covetousness makes us shrink from believing 
this. We are so anxious to lay up here that we in- 
stinctively feel that it must be selfish to think of 
laying up there. Our Lord says just the opposite. 

Another false philosophy that we can well ex- 
change for the true is that we should wait as indi- 
viduals and as churches to be asked before we act. 
But “whoso beholdeth his brother in need (of the 
gospel as well as of food and clothing) and shutteth 
up his compassion from him, how doth the love 
of God abide in him?” The love of God is a foun- 
tain. It does not wait to be asked. “They that were 
scattered abroad went everywhere proclaiming the 
gospel.” A Christian church should be doing that, 
should it not? Yet it is costing our Baptist work 
thousands of dollars annually to pump from almost 
unwilling churches the meager amount which we 
give today for spreading the gospel. And this which 
is spent for promotion could be turned to direct 
missions if the churches had the initiative of love. 
Paul writes of the Macedonian Christians, “They 
gave of their own accord, beseeching us with much 
entreaty in regard of this grace (his word for giving) 
and the fellowship of ministering.” Is this not Chris- 
tian giving, and Christ’s plan for promotion? 

Therefore, let us at the beginning of the New 
Year stand with the Son of God and see the needy 
world as He sees it. Then “to go,” “to give” and “to 
give of our own accord” will be the glorious, true 
words for the New Years -. « E 

This is all that ts needed: té. sidble-the church to 
perform i in our time the miracles of God’s grace. 
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Not Enough Crops 
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Last summer’s drought was so 
severe that even the grass- 
hoppers were undernourished 


To Feed the Grasshoppers 


By ELLSWorTH M. SMITH 


The story of an autumn tour in last summer’s drought 
area on the western prairies and the heroic spirit of 
Baptist churches and missionary pastors in this region 


HEN farmers cannot raise crops, they can- 

not pay taxes, mortgages, college expenses 
for their children or a living salary for their 
preachers. In the western parts of the Dakotas 
and Nebraska many farmers have not had crops 
for six years, due to drought conditions. Conse- 
quently many churches, greatly needed in their 
communities, have been aided by the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, so that their work 
could go on, particularly during this period of 
spiritual and economic need. 

Early last summer it seemed that the grip of 
the drought had been broken at last. There were 
good stands of wheat and corn in the fields and 
there had been adequate rainfall. The news- 
papers of these states were jubilant. The reports 
of the department of agriculture were optimistic. 
With only these hopeful estimates in hand I set 
out in August to visit some 25 of these aided 
churches. 

It became immediately evident that some- 
thing was wrong with the reports. Thousands of 
acres of corn in Nebraska had not a single ear of 
corn, and the average wheat yield in the western 
Dakotas was around four bushels to the acre— 
not enough to pay for seed and harvesting. Huge 
grasshoppers were eating the corn stalks in 
Nebraska which the hail storms had neglected. 
A farmer in North Dakota observed that, “our 
crops are so poor that even the grasshoppers are 
undernourished.” 

What happened was this: After a most en- 
couraging spring there came the fateful fifth of 
July. All day long the wind blew with gale force 
at a temperature of 110 degrees. The green stalks 
in the fields visibly wilted, and from that day on, 
except for a few ivregular patches, there was no 
rainfall, 


Consequently, 1937 has been another year of 
drought for large areas in the western parts of 
these states. When rain comes at all it must drive 
up from the Gulf_of Mexico along the great river 
valleys or come across the western mountain 
ranges. It is more often than not lost in transit. 
The only other source of moisture is deep in the 
soil. Snow on the distant mountains melts in the 
spring and soaks into the ground, forming a 
water-table, the level of underground moisture. 
These snows have been deficient the last few win- 
ters and with the lack of rainfall have caused the 
water-table to go down many feet. It is often 


~ necessary to drill several hundred feet deep to 


find water for drinking purposes, and there aren’t 
many wells. In Newport, North Dakota, some 
farmers haul their drinking water 12 miles in 
tanks on trucks. 

One might ask: “Why do these farmers hold 
on? Why don’t they move to a better farming 
section?” A young man told me that his father 
had begun farming in northwestern North Da- 
kota in 1902 and that he had built up a huge 
farm, with a fine herd of cattle and the best of 
equipment and buildings, and had paid for it and 
lost it three times over during the intervening 35 
years. One afternoon I saw a field that had been 
plowed in the spring and was lying fallow. The 
black clods of earth looked like muck, it was so 
rich, yet it was dry as powder. Given a minimum 
of moisture and these broad sections of land will 
produce prodigiously. Each spring the farmer 
looks for a good season. This is his country, he be- 
longs here, he has gone through dry years before, 
—he guesses he'll stick it out. After all, it proba- 
bly won’t stay dry forever. 

They are a hardy lot, these dry-land farmers. 
They don’t complain. They don’t even talk about 
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the drought—have entered into a conspiracy of 
silence—talk doesn’t help! Meanwhile the gov- 
ernment is helping with loans and relief. 

What of the future in this stricken area? In a 
few instances, irrigation projects are possible and 
are planned. Government funds are being used to 
buy up huge acreages to convert from cultivated 
crops to limited grazing. Government experts are 
seeking to develop grasses with long roots to 
reach down to the retreating subsoil moisture. 
But, in general, it looks like the future consolida- 
tion of grain farms into vast ranges for cattle and 
sheep, with just enough grain being grown to 
winter the livestock. 

We were present at their church meetings, the 
State Convention Secretary and I. These meet- 
ings were well attended. On two occasions we 
were two hours late, due to tire trouble, yet the 
entire congregations were waiting for us. One 
meeting didn’t begin until nine, and was followed 
by a party which didn’t break up until midnight. 
This was at Sanish, North Dakota, where the 
church had been built in five and a half days. You 
may have read the story. The congregation used 
to meet in empty store buildings, and was driven 
out of one place after another until an unused 
filling station gave them refuge. Then the people 
were told one Sunday that they could not meet 
there again. Monday morning they began to 
build a church, and on Friday noon it was ready 
for use. It is a beautiful and adequate building. 

Let us do honor to three of our ministers of 
South Dakota, Hans Wold, C. M. Cobb, and Ole 
Olson. Each of these men is alone in a parish of 
5,000 square miles. Each one drives his car nearly 
40,000 miles a year. One of these men recently 
cashed his life insurance to buy a car to replace 
the one that would run no more. He and his wife 
have made caskets in which to bury the children 
of the poor. Another of these men was until re- 
cently serving a huge area with five centers of 
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population. He had a breakdown in health. His 
State Secretary urged him to give up a couple of 
the points. A few days later he wrote a letter in 
which he said, “My answer is,—I have taken on 
two more points!” Men such as these are typical 
of our home mission fields. Their work is des- 
perately lonely, as they bring their ministry of 
loving-kindness to farm houses where, in spite of 
seeming optimism, year after year of crop failure 
has worn down spiritual resources to the break- 
ing point. 

Yet the breaking point does not come. Though 
they have no money to give, these farmers throng 
to their churches and present their preachers 
with the most earnest congregations a St. Paul 
could wish for. They keep their buildings in re- 
pair and. share with their pastors whatever of 
food they have in their bins and cellars. These 
farm homes and churches also produce leader- 
ship. Think of the Powers Lake church in North 
Dakota, which, though a very young church in 
the point of years, and small in size, has just sent: 
off its 25th young person into religious work! It is 
interesting to note in this connection that over 
80%, of our theological students come from these 
small churches! Such churches must go on, unim- 
paired. They represent not the objects of the 
charity of our denomination, but the source of 
our finest leadership. We are a denomination of 
small churches, and it is in these drought stricken 
areas that one finds the most convincing exam- 
ples of the sturdiness of our faith. 

One final story will always represent to me the 
spirit of the drought area. A farmer had had four 
years of drought, then in the fifth year there was 
a splendid crop which would yield 40 bushels of 
fine wheat to the acre. Suddenly a hail storm blew 
up and in a half hour the wheat was beaten to the 
ground, ruined. The farmer went out into the 
field with a bucket and gathered up enough hail 
stones to freeze some ice cream for his family! 
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A rat turned in circles and died and 
almost started an epidemic of plague 


Plague and Cholera 
and Tuberculosis of the Spine 


The experience of the medical missionary in India runs the 
whole gamut of human diseases—plague brought by a dead 
rat, cholera, tuberculosis of the spine, malaria, typhoid fever 
and others. Their victims find release from suffering at the 
mission hospital in Hanumakonda and in most cases recover 
their health, as revealed in the doctor’s story of the year 


By JOHN S. CARMAN, M.D. 









Husband 
and sick wife 

who is patiently 
awaiting arrival of 
the missionary doctor 


N MY way back from Sooriapet I stopped 

in Jangaon to give second doses of plague 
vaccine to the school girls. The previous Sunday 
some of them had seen a rat turn around in 
circles and then fall dead. As they were remov- 
ing the dead rat, the Headmistress intercepted 
them, poured kerosene over it, watched the 
fleas crawl and jump off, and then she burned 
rat and fleas. It was later recalled that six days 
before, some of the girls had found a dead rat 
and thrown it away without saying anything 
about it. Something needed to be done, for the 
death of the rat which had been seen was char- 
acteristic of plague. Because there was delay in 


The man, who is full 
grown, looks like a 

dwarf because 
he squats on 


the floor 





getting plague vaccine in Jangaon, I was called, 
managed to secure some vaccine here, drove to 
Jangaon after dinner, gave first doses, and re- 
turned. When I came again, vaccine had been 
obtained by the Jangaon authorities. I gave 
second injections, and rejoiced that these girls 
who had been exposed are now protected. 
Cholera usually comes after the beginning of 
the rainy season in June, but last year cholera 
began to spread in March and April, and con- 
tinued until August. When the fields are wet the 
sun can not sterilize the refuse. Flies carry the 
infection to food. Fresh rains may sweep it into 
the wells or ponds. (Continued on page 22) 
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RIGHT: For the remainder 

of life he will have a good 

left arm and a useless right 
arm 


BELOW: Skin 

diseases are prev- 

alent in India, as 

indicated by this 

badly infected 
hand 


ABOVE: A basketful 
of fresh arrivals at 
the hospital mission 


BELOW: The auxto- 
mobile brings plague 


vaccine to the village 


ABOVE: A case of yaws, a 
disease common in India and 
in Africa 


LEFT: When plague strikes a 
village, all the people who 
- — " § | iN _ are not afflicted rush into 
ABOVE: He broke his “\) Rif Wai. the open fields and live for a 
left arm both & ¥ time in crudely and 
aboveandbelow hastily erected huts 
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Though the prevention of cholera and the 
other intestinal diseases by means of proper 
sanitation awaits the application of money and 
men to demonstrate its value, the makeshift 
way of preventive injections is making some 
headway. In the past it has often been difficult 
to get people to take the inoculations—even free 
—unless some one near to them in their own 
village had died. But the Christians from two or 
three villages came to us, asking that we come 
and give injections to their people, while the 


cholera was still in the next village, before it © 


reached them. In one place many people actually 
paid something toward the cost of the vaccine. 
True they only paid one paisa each (about one- 
third of a cent), but even that is a beginning 
showing that they are learning to heed our 
teaching and to value prevention. 

Did you ever hear of getting cholera from 
looking in a bath tub? One women here thought 
she did. Bath tubs are not common in India, but 
here in the hospital we have a sort of portable 
bathtub. One day it was beside the bed in one 
of the rooms of the male ward. A soda bath was 
ready for a man who had a very severe skin 
eruption, and was being given a daily bath as 
part of his treatment. His wife came to see him. 
I was called a bit later because she was vomit- 
ing. She had looked in that tub, she said, and it 
had made her sick. Further questioning, how- 
ever, revealed that there had been cholera in her 
neighborhood, and she had not felt well that 
morning before she came. I made arrangements 
for her to stay in the hospital, but she was not 
risking any more ill-effects of the bath tub. 
When I next came to see her, I found she had 
run off and gone home. Fortunately she had a 
rather mild case, and recovered. 

A chill and a terrible headache, then fever for 
two to four days, and pains here and there, or all 
over the body. And what pains! One of the 
names for dengue is “breakbone fever.” There 
is often the feeling that someone is taking one 
bone after the other and cracking or twisting it. 
There is then a respite for about a day before 
another bout of fever—one day or several. I had 
reason to become familiar with it this year, for 
not only were there many cases in town, for the 
first time as far as I know, but practically all of 
our staff had it, one or two at a time. None of 
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A woman patient brought to the mission hospital in 
this makeshift ambulance 


them were too-happy about it even when they 
had learned that it does not last very long and 
never kills. For weeks we were sorry to have pa- 
tients with other diseases come to our wards, for 
these day-biting mosquitoes were here, and 
very hard to get rid of. And we had no satisfac- 
tory way to isolate the dengue patients. How 
greatly we need a nice screened isolation ward! 

Before we were through with the epidemic of 
dengue we began admitting patients with ma- 
laria. Within a few months we had many more 
with this disease than I had seen altogether 
since coming to India. It was an unusually bad 
year for malaria. One woman who had brought 
a patient last year, brought in her son this sea- 
son and then others, one by one, until we had a 
ward full of malaria patients, most of them from 
her caste and her village. They were all men and 
boys who had been out in the jungle gathering 
firewood. Almost as soon as they came home 
they got chills and fever, tried local remedies, 
and then under her influence were brought here. 

Our most serious problems were the malignant 
malaria cases. This variety seemed to be espe- 
cially prevalent this year, and those infected 
with it presented quite a variety of symptoms. 

A little boy of about two years was brought in 
one night. He was unconscious and had been 
having one convulsion after another. His tem- 
perature was high. The usual treatment for con- 
vulsions was given, but still the child did not 
regain consciousness. The father, an educated 
Christian man, was almost beside himself with 
fear. He even insisted that the usual village 
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treatment for convulsions be tried, that is, 
branding with a hot iron. Fortunately our lady 
doctor refused. Just then I arrived from my 
Sooriapet trip. We were glad that we got a 
pointer in treatment from the fact that the 
mother was then in the hospital with malignant 
malaria, for the baby looked just like any baby 
with convulsions. And he had not had the sick- 
ness long enough to show malarial parasites in 
his blood. We gave an injection of quinine with a 
hope and prayer that that was what was needed, 
and soon afterward the child came back to 
consciousness. 

Branding would never have cured this child, 
though it may possibly be effective, as claimed, 
in startling some patients out of convulsions. 
But unless and until we can show better and 
more effective methods of treatment to many 
more of the poor people here, they will continue 
to use branding. They have a great terror of loss 
of consciousness. This is understandable, for 
whenever a sick person is unable to speak, they 





Dr. and Mrs. John S. Carman as they look 
when wearing Hindu clothing 
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fear death. We must some way find means to 
get to the village people, if we are to teach them 
and treat them. Centers for treatment and pre- 
vention must be established in the villages, or 
the fear of demons, the giving of poisonous doses 
of medicines, and the branding of babies and 
adults will continue. A large proportion of our 
people bear the scars of burns on head and face 
or abdomen or back, inflicted usually in child- 
hood. And many patients have fresh burns that 
we must treat in addition to the disease for 
which the drastic treatment was given. 

Throughout the year there has been a gradual 
increase in the use of the beds and equipment we 
now have. Several times the beds have all been 
filled and some patients have had to sleep on the 
floor. Full-use of present equipment is justifica- 
tion, we feel, for increasing that equipment, even 
in hard times. So we bought some pipe and pipe- 
joints, and made three more beds. This is 
cheaper than buying beds ready-made. 

Some of our Christian people are beginning 
not only to appreciate the value of the hospital 
but their responsibility to share in its support. 
One of our finest Christian women died of tu- 
berculosis here in the hospital. Her place will 
be hard to fill, not only for her husband and little 
five-year-old son but for the many of us to 
whom she was a friend as well as helper, and 
who often found inspiration in the beauty of her 
Christian life. Her husband had been ill in the 
hospital for many weeks when she was admitted, 
but before her death, he recovered enough to be 
discharged. She was so pleased and grateful to 
the hospital for his recovery and had more faith 
in her own thereby. One day she stopped us as 
we were making our rounds, and thanked us for 
his cure, adding: “I know that we can not pay 
for all our treatment, though we will pay what 
we can. But we know the need of the hospital 
too. Please take this ring of mine, as a thank- 
offering for my husband’s cure. It is my own and 
I want to give it.” And she took off her ring, a 
small gold one, which meant a great deal to a 
woman who owned almost no jewelry—in this 
land where the woman’s jewelry is the family’s 
savings account, insurance, etc. We hoped then 
that perhaps later she could feel able and free 
to redeem it. But after a few more weeks of 
great pain and weakness, she died. 
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Tuberculosis is one of our great problems, as 
it is everywhere; but economic conditions and 
the pitifully inadequate sanatorium facilities of 
India make for many tragedies that seem really 
needless. It is 48 hours’ journey to the sana- 
torium, and one must wait three months or 
more for a bed in the “free” ward. This sana- 
torium, our Union Mission Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium at Arogyavarum, is doing fine work, but 
it, with a very few smaller similar institutions, 
is trying to meet the need in an area with a 
population equal to that of the United States! 
When the only sanatoria were in Denver, very 
few could go. Reduction of tuberculosis mor- 
tality awaited the growth of county and state 
institutions throughout the country. Is it too 
much to hope that here in India we may some- 
time have a sanatorium for each five or ten 
million people? 

There have been several interesting cases in 
the children’s ward. 

Little Chendriah bears the name of the moon, 
but there was not much light in his life when he 
was brought to us. His eyes were closed and 
sightless, and there was no response when we 
tried to talk to him. Only now and then a shud- 
der swept over his body as another convulsion 
came on. Why was the little fellow so dreadfully 
sick, we asked the distracted mother. Finally 
after questioning for some time we learned that 
he had had typhoid fever, then what seemed to 
be pneumonia, and afterward when he did not 
seem to be gaining back his strength, he had 
been attending the Government dispensary. It 
was a long siege, but finally he was able to play 
around the house. Then there came some swell- 
ing of the face and feet. The mother consulted 
the dispensary doctor, who told her the child 
had nephritis and should be kept quiet. But he 
wanted to play so he did. 

It was only when he began to scream as the 
dreaded convulsions came on, one after another, 
that they decided to bring him to the mission 
hospital. It was plain that he needed help 
quickly. As the medicine began its work, he 
roused slightly, his screams lessened and his 
deafness became less. Later he began to notice 
the difference between light and darkness. One 
day as the world began to come back into his 
line of vision, he looked across the room and 
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hesitatingly and somewhat fearfully asked 
about the Man whose face and form appeared 
on the wall. The next time he looked it was 
clearer, and he could see there were children 
gathered about this Man in the picture. He 
liked to look at it, and one day when he was 
much better—when the dark world was far be- 
hind—we had the chance to tell little 9-year-old 
Chendriah about this Man, who seemed to love 
the little children so much. We told him that he 
loved not only the little children in the picture, 
but all the children in the world, especially when 
they needed him, as Chendriah had these past 
days, for it was He who had made him well 
again. It was such a joy to tell him and to join 
with him in singing, ““Yesu yokka prema” (Oh, 
the love of Jesus). 

Across the room lay little Boaz. For almost a 
year he has been lying flat with a pillow under 
his back. Though he is six years old he is only 
the size of a two-year old, for there is a large 
hump on his back bone that keeps his body from 
growing as it should. Tuberculosis seems to 
find so many ways to make trouble, but when it 
begins on little children one wishes more than 
ever that there was a swift remedy. 

No matter what time of day we go through 
the children’s ward there is Boaz’ little face 
with its twinkling brown eyes shining like a ray 
of sunshine. Every once in a while we can hear 
him humming a little tune, as his hands are busy 
making a doll of the washcloth that hangs at 
the head of his bed, or he may be playing a game 
on the blanket with a bit of colored ribbon and 
some boxes or marbles the school children have 
brought him. White Cross scrapbooks have 
helped to make the hours pass quickly and a 
mouth organ was a delight. How proudly he 
showed us the Telugu letters he had written on 
his slate one day. The big hump on his back 
is much smaller, and we hope soon to make a 
frame so that he can gradually get about. 

At times this year we have had to turn to the 
bungalow to borrow cots for patients or ask 
them to bring their own beds from home. As we 
did not take in a new class of nurses this year 
because the fate of the training school was hang- 
ing in the balance, we have been very short of 
nurses at times. It is almost impossible to find 
graduate nurses nearby who can be called in to 
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help in an emergency. The Ongole hospital sent 
us one graduate. So for part of the year we have 
had three graduate nurses on the women’s side, 
taking charge of the ward, operating room and 
dispensary. The eleven students who remain in 
training cooperated splendidly. 

Sometimes we discover that the patients and 
their relatives learn a great deal while they are 
with us. Last year, little Asmuth Beig came to us 
very ill with typhoid fever. We almost always 
have one or two patients with this “poison 
fever’ as it is called here. His mother was his 
almost constant companion. It is very difficult 
for any patient, and especially a child to remain 
in the hospital unless some member of the fam- 
ily stays with him. The mother watched the 
nurses giving him nourishing food even when he 
rebelled at being fed. When he comes to the 
hospital as a patient, even a little boy has to 
learn that he cannot do as he pleases. Often in 
the home, a little boy’s word is law, and parents 
are not always willing to cooperate even in the 
hospital with forced feeding or other discipline. 
But Beebee, the boy’s mother, saw that the reg- 
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ular nourishment and careful nursing were grad- 
ually bringing her boy back to health. 

It seems every year that we have some special 
reason to be grateful to the White Cross friends 
for their help. This year, with our increased 
operative work we found need for many more 
gauze dressings than before. They may not be 
as interesting to make as baby dresses, but they 
have been a wonderful help to us and we appre- 
ciate them. The crinoline we have received has 
enabled us to make plaster bandages for the 
casts that have kept broken bones in place. One 
body cast requires 15 to 20 plaster bandages and 
thus far it has been possible for us to prepare all 
that have been needed. We use the crinoline on 
the back of the adhesive rolls for the same pur- 
pose. We feel we can never say enough about the 
splendid boxes and the White Cross treasures 
they contain. So many of the things sent are 
very difficult to obtain here. 

Another year of our work here has gone by, 
and we are thankful that we all have been led to 
carrying on the work here. We pray for God’s 
blessing for the coming year. 
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For TRUTH AND FREEDOM 


A New Year Message to the World Fellowship of Baptists 


T THE opening of a New Year we once more 
greet you in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The unity which the Baptist World Alliance rep- 
resents is a blessed reality for which our people in 
every continent give thanks to God. We have seen 
new evidence of this in the year that is passing away. 
We recall with joy the series of regional conferences 
in Europe in which we were privileged to participate. 
Differences of race and language vanished in the all- 
pervading sense of oneness in Christ. India has seen 
the birth of an All-Andia Baptist Union embracing 
men varying in race and speech. China has laid firm 
the foundations of her own national Baptist Alliance. 
Our hearts are specially drawn to our fellow- 
believers in certain lands. We share the universal 
horror at the cruel wrongs inflicted upon China. We 
pray that our Baptist brethren, all other Christians 
of that land, and the whole Chinese people, may be 
granted strength, courage and patience under their 
trials, and a happy issue from all their afflictions. 
In Russia through the long years our people have 


suffered and still remain faithful; we dare not forget 
them. In Rumania ecclesiastical and civil authori- 
ties have tested the soul of our brothers, but the 
“sufficient grace” has not failed. 

These are days of fierce challenge. In wide areas 
of earth religious liberty has been trampled under 
foot. In others it is menaced. Such days need us. 
The story of our past with its witness for liberty 
reinforces our energy for present-day tasks. 

Truth and freedom are unconquerable. We still 
stand for these divine ideals and we gladly join hands 
with all fellow-Christians who are ready to serve 
them. Yet as heirs of Helwys, Roger Williams and 
John Bunyan, we Baptists feel the responsibility of 
our heritage. We must bear unflinching witness for 
truth and freedom. 

The new year calls for that witness. Let us enter 
1938 resolved to maintain our loyalty to Christ and 
our liberty in Him. 

Gerorce W. Truett, President. 
J. H. Rusnprooke, General Secretary. 
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The New Wear 


@ Praper for the New Vear 
O GOD, Thou hast been in all past ages the help 
and stay of mankind. Be Thou to us in our day 
and time the light and guide of our lives. 

We look back into the year that is gone and we 
see the workings of Thy goodness. How much more 
clear does Thy providence appear now that the year 
is done than when we were in the midst of its stresses 
and its uncertainties. 

Help us in the year that awaits us to practice Thy 
presence, to discern Thy good guidance of our lives, 
and to trust Thee even when we do not see the out- 
come. 

And may we have a sense of Thy protecting love 
which shall give us quietness of spirit, and a holy joy 
in the service of Thy Kingdom. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, Amen. From The Daily Altar, by 
H. L. Wier and C. C. Morrison. Used by per- 
mission. Zi 


Thoughts on the New Pear 

I am the New Year, and to you I come unstained 
and pure, 

Fresh from the hand of God. 

Each day, a precious pearl, to you is given 

That you must string upon the silver thread of life. 

Once strung can be unthreaded n’er but stays 

An undying record of your faith and skill. 

Each golden minute link you then must weld into 
the chain of hours 

That is no stronger than its weakest link. 

Into your hands is given all the wealth and power 

To make your life just what you will. 

Free and unstinted, I give to you twelve glorious 
months 

Of soothing rain and sunshine golden; 

The days for work and rest, the nights for peaceful 
slumber. 

All that I have I give with love unspoken. 

All that I ask—you keep the faith unbroken! 

—J. D. Temp.eton, in The Protestant-Recorder 


ik 


Before us lies the New Year. Each will venture 
into the unknown, blazing his trail and leaving 
marks which reveal his destination and how he is 
progressing. Shall we climb to highlands of truth 
and Godlike character or slide down to levels of 
ignoble and sinful living? Shall we move with fear 
because the way is strange, or proceed with con- 
fidence because God is leading us? May we experi- 


ence the joy of newly attained heights in Christian 
living. And may the sobering thought that others 
may follow us be an incentive to make the trail safe 
and straight—Srantey A. Gituet in Young People. 


*k 
If you sit down at set of sun 
And count the deeds that you have done, 
And, counting, find 
One self-denying act, one word, 
That eased the heart of him that heard; 
One glance most kind, which fell 
Like sunshine where he went, 
Then you may count that day well spent. 
—Rosert BRownine. 


ik 


The old year is passing, and we are at the threshold 
of a new year. This threshold one cannot cross with- 
out serious thinking. The shortness of human life 
and the swift passing of the days demand that we 
pause to consider. The succession of the years is 
inevitable. The record we make during the New 
Year is so irrevocable as to compel solemnity of soul. 
The times in which we live compel us to make new 
measurements for the Christian task. We know bet- 
ter than we did how much there is to be done before 
peace and good will shall rule in human life. At the 
opening of the year we shall do well, therefore, if we 
once more dedicate ourselves to Him who came to 
save the world, and who will not be satisfied until the 
“knowledge of the Lord shall fill the earth, as the 
waters cover the sea.” Let us all go forth into the 
New Year singing in the spirit of Him who said, “Be 
of good cheer, I have overcome the world.”—Hucu 
A. Heatu, in The Massachusetts Baptist Bulletin. 


*\k 
Rew Pear Scripture - 


Of old hast thou laid the foundation of the earth: 
and the heavens are the work of thy hands. They 
shall perish, but thou shalt endure: yet, all of them 
shall wax old like a garment: as a vesture shalt thou 
change them, and they shall be changed. But thou 
art the same, and thy years shall have no end.— 
Psalms 102:25-27. 

Thou crownest the year with thy goodness.— 
Psalms 66:11. 

Forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which are before, I 
press toward the mark for the prize of the high call- 
ing of God in Christ Jesus.—Philippians 3:13-1}. 
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Another Tombstone in the Cemetery 
of Denominational Journalism 


ITH its December issue Home and Foreign 

Fields, missionary periodical of Southern 
Baptists, ceased publication. It leaves 3,500,000 
Southern Baptists without a general missionary 
magazine. Founded in 1916 as a merger of the 
prior to that time separately published Foreign 
Mission Journal and Home Field, the new maga- 
zine had an initial subscription list of 25,000. By 
1931 this had shrunk to 14,500 involving an an- 
nual deficit of $13,000. In 1932 the magazine was 
transferred to the Sunday School Board which 
contributed the able editorial services of Dr. 
John L. Hill without charge. But the long depres- 
sion brought a further subscription decline. By 
1937 circulation had fallen below 10,000 and the 
annual deficit had risen correspondingly higher. 
And now its career is ended. Another church 
paper joins the ranks of departed religious jour- 
nals. Another tombstone is erected in the ceme- 
tery of the denominational press. Missions will 
miss the monthly visit of its contemporary, Home 
and Foreign Fields, especially because it reflected 
so accurately the missionary state of mind and 
progress among Southern Baptists. Separate mis- 
sionary magazines are being launched to fill the 
vacancy, thus reverting to the past. The Foreign 
Board begins a new quarterly in January called 
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The Commission, and the Home Board also starts 
the year with a quarterly known as Southern 
Baptist Home Missions. 

Frankly admitting that it does not have all the 
facts in this case, nevertheless looking at it objec- 
tively, Missions ventures a prophecys Southern 
Baptists will soon discover that they have made 
a serious mistake. The days of competing home 
and foreign missions are over. Rival missionary 
periodicals have no place in the Christian church. 
The missionary task is one, whether done in 
New Orleans or in Yokohama. It needs unity in 
publicity to present it, interpret it and support it. 

If there is a lesson here for Missions, it is to 
confirm its editorial policy. More and more there 
must be kept before Baptists the primacy as well 
as the unity of their own missionary enterprise, 
its challenge in the light of conditions and world 
movements today, its place in the progress of the 
Kingdom of God, and its divine origin in the pur- 
pose of God as revealed in Christ. As Missions 
begins its 6th year under the present editorship, 
its 29th year as a united missionary magazine, 
and its 135th year of publication as a missionary 
periodical, it dedicates itself anew to that policy. 
Confidently it anticipates the loyal cooperation 
of its growing family of readers to all of whom it 
wishes A Happy New Year. 


Whisky Sets an Example 
for the Christian Church 


LEADING whisky distiller in the United 
States recently published an advertisement 
from which the following paragraphs are taken: 


Time after time we face the loss of valued work- 
ers who wish to retire because of advancing years. 

These years, devoted to making whisky our way, 
are priceless years. So we simply do not let these 
older men get away. 

Our key men have been in our service continu- 
ously for more than 30 years. Many others have 
served us from 12 to 25 years. 

Today this composite experience totals more than 
500 years. Every product of ours is the result of 
this long and rich experience. 


What a striking contrast between the policy 
of the whisky distiller and the policy of the 
Christian church! The former regards the re- 
tirement of aged workers as a loss; the latter 
wants young men rather than old men for its 
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pastorates. The distiller does not let his older 
men get away; the church often shamefully has- 
tens the resignation of a man advanced in years. 
The distiller takes pride in having his key men 
continuously in his employ for 30 years; the 
church apparently takes pride in short and fre- 
quently changed pastorates. It is said that among 
Northern Baptist churches the average pastor- 
ate barely exceeds three years. Pastorates ex- 
tending for 30 years in the same church are so 
rare that they couid be counted on. one hand. The 
whisky distiller is proud of his product as the re- 
sult of such “long and rich experience.”’ Perhaps 
the church could take a little more pride in its 
own product in changed lives and transformed 
communities if it welcomed long pastorates by 
men of long and rich experience. 

The whisky advertisement closed with these 
words, FOUNDED ON PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. If the 
church had a little more regard for its servants 
in the upper ranges of middle age, possibly it 
might gain for itself a larger share of “public con- 
fidence” than it now has. 


Who Taught All This 


to Japan? 
APAN is being severely criticized. The Fed- 
eral Council of Churches condemns the ag- 
gression against China and the bombing of 
civilian populations. The Foreign Missions Con- 
ference says: “We should raise our voices in con- 
demnation of the ruthless slaughter of innocent 
men, women and children with the purpose of 
terrorizing peoples into submission to alien gov- 
ernments.” Chinese Christian leaders in an open 
letter to the Christians of the world, denounce 
this “flagrant violation of international treaties 
and obligations.” Sentiment both in England and 
America favors a boycott of Japanese goods, and 
there is pressure on governments to do something 
realistic. 

However justified such condemnation may be, 
something more must be said. Who taught 
Japan the art of bombing civilian populations 
from the air? Did not Italy do that in Ethiopia? 
Did not England last year do that in India? Did 
not Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden at the 
Geneva Air Disarmament Conference in 1933 in- 
sist on an exception in favor of England so that 
air bombing “for police purposes” might be per- 
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mitted? Was Germany’s shelling of a Spanish 
town in retaliation for damage to a German war- 
ship any less horrible than Japan’s bombard- 
ment of peaceful Chinese villages? And looking 
into our own record, was General Sherman’s 
march through Georgia any more merciful to 
civilians than Japan’s bombing flight across the 
plains of China? 

Moreover, Americans ought to think back 20 
years and recall the sermons and speeches 
against Germany. Dr. Allen Knight Chalmers 
points out that by erasing “Germany” and sub- 
stituting “Japan,” many sermons and speeches 
of that time could be repeated. And as for a boy- 
cott, let us remember that it would starve Japa- 
nese babies, just as the Allied boycott, long after 
the armistice in 1918, brought misery and starva- 
tion to thousands of German babies. 

Whether we rigorously condemn Japan or sym- 
pathetically analyze the political and economic 
factors behind the crisis, as Americans we need to 
acknowledge our share in responsibility. Our Jap- 
anese Immigration Exclusion Act, our threaten- 
ing naval policy, our irritating tariff walls, our 
aloofness from international agencies working for 
world peace and justice, have all contributed to 
the present desperate situation in the Far East. 
We are partners in “the common guilt of man- 
kind for the continuance of war and the spirit 
of war.” In penitence we need to confess it. 
“Japan is merely showing the world,” says an 
editorial in Advance, “how black and foul is the 
blot that in some measure has marred the record 
of every nation.” And the so-called Christian 
nations have been among the most guilty. 

And we need to prepare for the infinitely more 
important ministry of reconciliation. China and 
Japan must forever live as neighbors in Asia. By 
our present attitudes and our tempered or un- 
tempered spirit, we can encourage or retard the 
reconciliation that must follow the restoration 
of peace. 

All this needs to be remembered while the 
world condemns Japan. 


Baptist World Congress 
Plans for Atlanta 
RELIMINARY arrangements for the 6th 


Congress of the Baptist World Alliance to 
be held in Atlanta, Georgia, in July 1939, have 
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been announced by the Alliance Executive Com- 
mittee. Three international commissions have 
been appointed. They are to study and report at 
Atlanta on three topics of timely importance, 
viz.: (1) What Baptists can do to abolish war; 
(2) The Baptist contribution to Christian unity; 
and (3) The World Conferences at Oxford and 
Edinburgh. (See Misstons, October 1937, pages 
456-466 and November 1937, pages 530-538.) 
It was also agreed that foreign missions and 
evangelism should receive special emphasis at 
the Congress and that a larger proportion of 
women program participants should be assured. 
In its decision to consider the Oxford and Edin- 
burgh Conference findings and their implications 
for Baptists, the Alliance Executive Committee 
has taken a commendable forward step that 
might well be emulated by Baptist groups, 
churches, conferences and conventions generally. 
A few state conventions this fall, regrettably few, 
featured Oxford and Edinburgh in their pro- 
grams. It is hoped that the Northern Baptist 
Convention at Milwaukee next May will an- 
ticipate Atlanta by devoting an entire session to 
these significant ecumenical conferences. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ Although prophecy is generally futile, one pre- 
diction may safely be ventured as the New Year 
begins. About 40,000 Americans will be killed and 
125,000 will be crippled for life in automobile acci- 
dents in 1938. A large proportion of the accidents 
will be due to liquor. Dr. Miller McClintock, direc- 
tor of Harvard University’s Bureau of Traffic Re- 
search, estimates “the actual cost of highway acci- 
dents, including death, injury and property damage, 
at from $1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000.” Some 
automobile fatalities are unavoidable. Accidents 
due to liquor or carelessness are inexcusable. For 
the 165,000 people who are to be killed or crippled, 
it will not be a Happy New Year. 


@ The all too prevalent cynical notion about the 
children of ministers has again been refuted. The late 
George Horace Lorimer to whom the Editor Emeritus 
on page 45 pays deserved tribute, was the son of the 
famed pastor of Boston’s Tremont Temple. Let it 
be remembered, therefore, that a minister’s son, 
instead of going to the dogs as commonly expressed 
went to Philadelphia and took charge of The Satur- 
day Evening Post when it was but an unpromising 
weekly periodical. After 40 years of editorship a 
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minister's son left it an American institution. How 
strange it is that the false appraisal-of the sons and 
daughters of ministers still persists. In last month’s 
Missions (December, 1937, page 621) two other 
examples disproved it. The two new missionaries 
appointed by the Woman’s Foreign Board are 
daughters respectively of a foreign missionary and 
a minister, 


@ Recently The New York Sun reprinted part of a 
letter that originally appeared in The London Spec- 
tator regarding the new Constitution of Soviet 
Russia. Article XII reads, 


Toil in the U.S.S.R. is an obligation, and a 
matter of honor of each citizen who is fit for 
toil, according to the principle, “He who does 
not work, does not eat.” 

The original quotation is in the New Testament, for 
in If Thessalonians, 3:10 the apostle Paul wrote, “If 
any would not work, neither should he eat.” So 
Soviet Russia bases one of her basic communist prin- 
ciples on the New Testament. The framers of the 
Russian Constitution never dreamed that they 
would pay tribute to Christianity which they as- 
sumed had been driven out of Russia. 
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THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 47 
ANOTHER YEAR OF LiIQuoR 


HATEVER the New Year 1938 will bring 

forth, whether war or peace, economic pros- 
perity or another depression, spiritual advance or 
moral decline, of one thing we may be absolutely 
certain. Liquor will be available throughout the year. 
It will take another annual toll of money, health, 
happiness, and life. 

One of the most arresting summaries of what 
alcohol is and does recently appeared in The South- 
ern Baptist News Bulletin. It was written by Dr. 
Louie D. Newton of Atlanta, Ga., and Misstons re- 
prints it herewith. 

Intoxicating drink has drained more blood, hung more 
crepe, sold more homes, plunged more people into bank- 
ruptcy, armed more villains, slain more children, snapped 
more wedding rings, defiled more innocence, blinded more 
eyes, twisted more limbs, dethroned more reason, wrecked 
more manhood, dishonored more womanhood, broken more 
hearts, blasted more lives, prompted more suicides, and dug 
more graves, than any other poisoned scourge that ever 
swept its death-dealing waves against the world. 

This is a fitting introduction to 1938, the 5th year 
of repeal, the 5th year of the Great Delusion. 
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Filling Empty Pews 


The unique experience of the Free 
Baptist Churchin Greenville, R. I. 


By WautTER WHITE 


T HAS long been said that “the 
most expensive thing in a 
church is an empty pew.” To fill 
our empty pews we have during 
the past three years followed a 
plan of personal work that has 
proved very successful in our vil- 
lage church of 146 resident mem- 
bers. It is called “Full Pew Sun- 
day.” 

The pastor asks that on a given 
Sunday all of the pews in the 
church be full. One pew is assigned 
to a man, woman or child and that 
person is requested to lead enough 
people to church to fill the pew. 

The results over a period of 
three years have been as follows: 
In 1934 the attendance was 133. A 
year later it jumped to 190. One 
year later, in 1936, it was 161. 
This gives an average attendance 
of a little better than 161 for the 
three Sundays. 

Through the use of the “Full 
Pew Sunday” almost any church 
should be able to double or triple 
its average attendance unless that 
church is already going at top 
speed. 

Variations of the plan have been 
tried and all have produced results 
of a stimulating nature. On one 
Sunday none but young people 
were asked to engage in the work. 
They secured an attendance of 
165. In March, 1936, the “Full 
Pew Sunday” was carried through- 
out the whole five Sundays. In 
spite of two very bad Sundays 
when the weather was typical of 
March, an average attendance of 
148 was reached. 





The Greenville Free Baptist Church 


Moreover, it was discovered 
that a large number of people who 
could not be present on the ap- 
pointed Sunday made a special 
effort to attend church as soon as 
possible on the Sundays following. 


Mothers of India 
By STELLA RuTHERFORD 
NE morning not long ago, we 
were wakened before daylight 


by oxcarts and the sound of many 


voices on the road. A procession of 
carts passed all day, each cart ac- 
companied by many women and 
children and a few men. They were 
caste people going to the “tirnala,” 
festival, at Iolone. 

People will tell you that the 
caste people go just for a picnic, 
an outing, to meet and to visit with 
their friends, as we might go to 
the county fair. 

But look at the idol at the shrine 
where the festival is being held, see 
the fresh coloring which some have 
given him, or her if it happens to 
be Laxmi, the goddess of wealth. 
See the flowers strewn about the 


shrine as offerings, see the faces of 
the people as they bow to the 
ground before her. 

Look at the faces.of the women 
who are circling the shrine, some- 
times 60 times in one day, seeking 
a boon at the hands of the god. It 
may be health or it may be a child 
so that she will not be abandoned 
by her husband. But look at her 
face; see the lines of care and of 
suffering, the fear that ha’1ts her, 
Talk to her afterward. ~ ne will 
confide in you, she will tell you 
what it is she is seeking. You will 
find, and it may surprise you, that 
she is just like the rest of us, a 
woman, suffering as we suffer, and 
seeking for health or happiness in 
the only way she knows how to 
seek, the way she has been taught, 
and the way her parents for many 
generations have been taught. 

Do we not owe it to these 
women to tell them of the God 
who is a Spirit, and can be wor- 
shipped in their own homes, and 
who gives peace of mind and of 
heart? 


A Private Conference 
for Preachers Only 

An outstanding experiment was 
a five days’ fellowship meeting for 
preachers. All the preachers were 
our guests and lived at the quiet 
hospital quarters upstairs. 

No outsiders were admitted to 
the meetings, a thing quite uncom- 
mon in China. This allowed an un- 
hindered exchange of thoughts. 

The purpose of this gathering 
was to make the preachers realize 
their high calling and their respon- 
sibility for their work before God, 
to discuss problems, and to find 
ways of solving them. Twelve top- 
ics of church policy were discussed, 
each introduced by some member 
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of the group, and then resolutions 
passed. These discussions revealed 
so clearly what difference it makes 
whether a topic is being intro- 
duced by some outside speaker, or 
by one of their own group. This 
way each topic became a live issue 
in their thinking. 

On the closing night we gath- 
ered to commemorate the Lord’s 
Supper. Most of the preachers had 
never attended a communion serv- 
ice outside their dingy country 
chapels. Perfect quiet prevailed 
while each of the 27 present related 
in brief words what Christ’s death 
had meant in their lives. A new 
conception of the “real presence” 
of Christ in his eucharist dawned 
in their hearts. From the Lord’s 
table the whole group went out on 
the street and testified to the sav- 
ing power of Christ.—R. H. Lue- 
beck, Ungkung, South China 


Mrs. Henry W. Peabody 
Sails for India 


Mrs. Henry W. Peabody 
sailed November 11th from New 
York as a special “Ambassador of 
Friendship” to the celebration of 
the 20th anniversary of the Wom- 
en’s Christian College in Vellore, 
India. Having herself served as a 
missionary in India from 1881 to 
1887, she has maintained a life- 
long interest in the foreign mission 
movement. For 30 years, from 
1889 to 1919, she was Vice Presi- 
dent of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
During the past 20 years she has 
been identified with the cause of 
Christian college education for 
women in India. During prohibi- 
tion times she served as chairman 
of the Women’s National Law En- 
forcement Committee. 


Pumpkins and Squash 
for Christian Centers 

In behalf of the three Christian 
Centers maintained in and near 
Detroit, the Detroit Christian 
Center itself, the Friendship 








Harvest Home Service for Detroit’s Three Christian Centers 


House in Hamtramck, and the 
Neighborhood House in Dearborn, 
a Harvest Home Service was held 
in the Birkett Memorial Church. 
The accompanying photograph, 
sent by Mrs. Allen B. Crow of 
Highland Park, Mich., shows the 
huge quantity of supplies that the 
service produced. Mrs. Crow 
writes, “It was a glorious sight to 


see the pumpkins, squash, home- 
canned fruits and jellies, besides 
all sorts of staple groceries, and to 
know that one class of women in 
that church had been responsible 
for getting everybody to codperate 
in this service of love to the mis- 
sionaries at the Christian Cen- 
ters.” The next day all was dis- 
tributed to the three institutions. 
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From the cradle to the grave in missionary service 


Born 


To Rev. and Mrs. J. M. England, 
of Bhamo, Burma, a daughter, 
November 23. 

To Rev. and Mrs. R. Fred Cham- 
bers, of Jorhat, Assam, a daugh- 
ter, November 23. 


ARRIVED 


Ernest B. Beath, son of S.S. Beath 
of Japan, August 31, in Seattle. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Gressitt of 
Japan, October 8, in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Miss E. V. Christenson of Assam, 
October 18, in New York. 

Miss Elsie Kittlitz of China, Octo- 
ber 26, in San Francisco. 

Miss Enid Johnson of China, Oc- 
tober 26, in San Francisco. 
Miss J. L. Reilly of South India, 

October 30, in Boston. 


Miss Ruth L. Harris of Philippine 
Islands, September 15, in Los 
Angeles. 

SAILED 

Miss Eva M. Shepard from New 
York, October 26, for Belgian 
Congo. 

Miss Margarita Moran from San 
Francisco, October 30, for South 
India. 

Miss Harriet Gibbens from New 
York, November 3, for Burma. 

Miss Marion Tait from New York, 
November 3, for Assam. 

Rev. J. P. Klahsen from New 
York, November 12, for South 
India. 

Miss Helen Bailey from New 
York, November 17, for South 
India. 

Diep 

Ruth Whittaker Ranney at Kalau, 

Burma, October 30, 1937. 
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I DISCOVER MY CHURCH 


From the annual publication ot Bie 10 1094. elie 
Each picture on these pages illus- The Council on Finance and annual January reading book 
trates a readable, interesting, and Promotion for January reading promis pr megan free. -A 
. charge of five cents per copy 
humanly appealing page from the is now made to help defray 
anuary booklet the cost of publication 
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ABOVE: Unchurched plantation dwellers among the hempfields of Cuba. BELOW: 
Roger Williams House on the campus at Ames, lowa, where the student pastor greets 
‘students seven days a week 


IN THE CENTER 


A street in the lower 
east side of New York. 
Multitudes here are out 
of touch with any Chris- 
tian church. A Shang- 
hai mother and child, 
typical of thousands re- 
cently made homeless 
because of the unde- 
clared war by Japan on 
China 





RIGHT: A ra- 
ral home in the 
hills. There is no 
church within 
miles, and from 


such unchurched @ 


homes come 
multitudes of 
people to swell 
the unchurched 
masses in the 
cities 


A Kachin village bazaar offers opportunity for preachin 
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Romance flourishes even 
in war-devastated China 


And So They Were Married 


A young Chinese preacher meets a lovely maiden, falls 


in love, marries her and they live happily thereafter 


By EpitH G. TRAVER 


HE -Woman’s Bible Training School was ap- 
iL proaching the end of the spring term and was 
about to adjourn for the summer months. 
“Choose the places where you want to go and I 
will take the one that is left,” said lovely Jewel 
Iah to the other students who were planning for 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools in churches in 
South China. She was chairman of the assign- 
s%nent committee and so she felt that the responsi- 
\g bility was hers. 
Thus it happened that the school on South 
Harbor Island fell to Jewel Iah. Her name in Chi- 
nese is Sok Tien. Early one morning she crossed 
the bay to Swatow, and took the tiny, rolling 
launch’ that goes every other day out across the 
churning Waters along the sea coast to the island 
of South Harbor. 





The bridal party at the marriage of Sok Tien 






It was once a pirates’ haunt. Their lair can still 
be seen on the hill above the fishing village of Au 
Theh where the launch stopped. The village 
stretches along the shore in an uneven line. There 
are newly wooded hills, one on each side. Be- 
tween these runs a low narrow plain that reaches 
to the harbor on the other side of the island, less 
than a mile away, where lies the great fleet of 
ocean fishing junks. 

In this village of Au Theh is a very progressive 
church. It is proud of its independence and its 
ability, which is shown in its work in other towns 
on the island. 

When Lovely Jewel reached Au Theh, the 
church school had almost finished its year’s work. 
However Mr. Kueh, the young preacher, had 
one more Sunday before leaving on his vacation. 
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In the audience that Sunday he noticed the 
new and attractive face. Whether he succeeded in 
keeping his eyes from looking at her during his 
sermon is not known. Nevertheless as soon as the 
service closed, he asked some of his church mem- 
bers who this young woman was. 

“Miss Iah Sok Tien,” he was told. 

‘Tah Sok Tien,” said Mr. Kueh to himself, and 
then he did some thinking. 

Surely that was the name of the girl who had 
once been suggested as a possible wife for him by 
a go-between. But the girl’s parents had turned 
him down. He was poor, and wealthy young men 
were also looking for lovely brides. 

He and she had never seen each other. And now 
for the first time he had seen how lovely she was. 
On the next day Mr. Kueh left for his home. 

Lovely Jewel was very busy, for her Daily Va- 
cation Bible School attracted crowds of energetic 
children. Often she heard the name of the young 
man, for everyone was speaking high praise of 
him. 

Several days later she received a letter from 
him. Late in the summer there was to be a Bible 
Conference at Rocky Corner. Mr. Kueh asked 
the privilege of seeing her then. Lovely Jewel an- 
swered that she would be there. 

In the fall when I returned to the Mission com- 
pound, she showed me a ring. 

“He is a fine man,” I said, “better than much 
gold.” 

“That is why I am marrying him,” she said. 

There was a beautiful wedding in the new 
memorial church at Rocky Corner. It was held 
just after the Chinese New Year. After the 
honeymoon Mr. and Mrs. Kueh went to their new 
charge at Old River in the county of Chaoyang. 

Not long after this, Mr. Kueh and I attended 
a Conference of the Religious Education Fellow- 
ship at Chaoyang City. I knew the conditions at 
Old River, women and children crowding the 
church, and the men, although members, too oc- 
cupied with money getting to attend except on 
very special occasions. On the last evening of the 
Conference Mr. Kueh and I had a little talk. He 
had been wanting to start a young people’s or- 
ganization at Old River. Something was very 
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much needed to help the young folks there, for 
there was much drinking and gambling in the 
town. 

“Before anything is begun,” he said, “the thing 
that is needed more than anything else is that the 
men shall realize their responsibility as the heads 
of Christian homes. Every evening I go to some 
home—different ones—to help them in their 
family worship. This is the problem I am working 
at and I must work it out first of all.” 

A few months later, just before I left China, 
the Association of the Women’s Missionary Soci- 
eties of Chaoyang county was held at Old River. 
On Sunday a large number of men were in at- 
tendance at the church service. 

Mr. Kueh had shown me small charts on the 
wall giving the names of each member of every 
family. “One person has taken the responsibility 
in each family for the church attendance of the 
others. He is to mark the record each week,” he 
told me. 

Soon after the church service began, Mr. Kueh 
called on the family of one of the deacons, to sing 
a song. The old mother, the deacon, his wife, the 
tall son, and two small children rose, came for- 
ward and with no embarrassment sang a hymn 
that they had learned. They seemed to have been 
used to the platform all their lives. I was amazed. 

“Yes,” Mr. Kueh said later, “We began it some 
time ago. Each Sunday a different family has a 
special share in the service.” 

“How are they getting on with family wor- 
ship?” I asked. . 

“Oh, very well; more than a dozen families now 
carry it on regularly; and I am helping those who 
find it hard.” 

Mrs. Kueh too was doing much among the 
women and children. The young people are be- 
ginning to help teach the younger children in the 
Sunday School. 

There are plenty of problems still in Old River, 
some that have caused us many an anxious hour, 
as we have thought of the young people growing 
up there. But determination and prayer, the 
planning and the hard work such as Mr. and Mrs. 
Kueh are giving are bringing results. 

A real and lasting change is on the way. 
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PACE limitations allow only two pages for this 

account of an eventful series of Baptist meetings 
in Chicago. It could easily have been expanded into 
a lengthy tale of the world and four cities. For three 
days about 100 Baptists from the 37 States in North- 
ern Baptist Convention territory sat in Chicago. Yet 
so vividly were the various program features pre- 
sented, that these people seemed actually to be in 
Oxford, in Edinburgh, back in Chicago and Milwau- 
kee, and once more at the ends of the earth and 
finally in war devastated China. 


OXFORD 

First came Oxford. After having spent the opening 
day in discussing the city and the rural situation, 
overchurched and underchurched areas in America 
and Baptist responsibility for it, the home mission 
representatives turned their evening session over to 
Dr. E. A. Fridell who gave a brilliantly comprehen- 
sive report of the World Conference on Church and 
State. He had been one of the Baptist delegates to 
Oxford last July. (See Missions, September, 1937, 
page 402 and October, page 460.) The dramatic con- 
ference setting, the conflicting points of view that 
had to be reconciled, the three years of preparation 
for the conference, the laborious work of its five sec- 
tions, the monumental reports adopted, all were set 
forth in broad outline as well as lucid detail. So eager 
was the interest aroused, that a supply of 50 pam- 
phlets containing the Oxford message to the churches 
and the five section reports on the State, the Com- 
munity, Education, the Economic Order, and War, 
was promptly exhausted. Particularly discerning was 
Dr. Fridell’s contrasting appraisal of Oxford and 
Edinburgh. The former was a conference that dealt 
with the church and the outside world, whereas 
Edinburgh dealt with the church and its own inner 
life and faith. 


EDINBURGH 


In picturesque language Dr. C. H. Heimsath 
described the World Conference on Faith and Order 
to which he had been a delegate in Edinburgh last 
August. (See Missions, November, 1937, page 530.) 
He began with the colorful service in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London, its “pageantry of organized 
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THE WORLD AND FOUR CITIES 


Impressions of the mid-year sessions of the General Council and the 
Council on Finance and Promotion, at Chicago, December 6-8, 1937 


Christianity” and its “haberdashery of ecclesiasti- 
cism.”’ Somany bishops and archbishops were present 
that the ordinary American Christian lost whatever 
awe he may previously have felt in their presence. 
He then took his hearers to Edinburgh and extolled 
the spirit of unity which had brought delegates from 
120 communions and 53 countries together. Admit- 
ting that he had learned more theology in Edinburgh 
in two weeks than in two seminaries he had attended, 
Dr. Heimsath unfolded the majestic, timeless issues. 
of God, His Word, His revelation in Christ, and His 
church that Edinburgh had considered. Kingdoms 
have waxed and waned. Wars are waged and peace 
returns. Social and economic philosophies come and 
go, yet these timeless issues go on and on, ever 
answering the deep spiritual need in human hearts. 
Most vivid was his picture of the final session in St. 
Giles’ Cathedral and the matchless reading by the 
Archbishop of York of the 15th chapter of John’s 
Gospel. As an impressive conclusion Dr. Heimsath 
asked his Chicago audience to stand in reverent atten- 
tion while he read the familiar passage and closed 
with prayer. 


MILWAUKEE 


Then Milwaukee came into the scene. Mr. E. J. 
Steinberg, chairman of the Milwaukee Committee, 
and Dr. E. L. Dakin of the First Baptist Church 
took the crowd, in imagination, to the city where the 
Northern Baptist Convention will meet in May. 
They seemed to sit again in the huge auditorium 
where the Convention met in 1924. A magnificent 
welcome is assured five months hence. Convention 
preacher, elected by the General Council, is Prof. 
Gordon Poteat, formerly missionary in China and 
now at Crozer Theological Seminary. Convention 
dates are May 26-31. The program committee was 
also in session at Chicago and had its first round 
wrestling with the problem of adequately distribut- 
ing an inadequate amount of time among all the 
Convention interests. Nevertheless, the missionary 
societies are assured time in which to set forth their 
work. Every indication points to a successful con- 
vention. There should be a record attendance. Mil- 
waukee is almost in the geographical center of our 
Baptist constituency. 
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CHICAGO 

It remained for President Earle V. Pierce to bring 
the crowd back to Chicago and remind them of their 
missionary duty as Baptists. In a masterly challeng- 
ing address he sought again to exterminate the two 
basic heresies that have seized hold of Baptists every- 
where, viz.: (1) Baptists do not believe in the cen- 
trality of missions, and (2) they do not believe that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive. He urged 
greater simplicity in organization. The very presence 
in Chicago of 100 Baptists engaged in the promo- 
tional task of the Convention is an indictment, an 
admission of denominational failure. A vital religion 
needs no organization or promotion. It spreads from 
its own exuberant vitality. The early church had no 
huge buildings and hence no building debts, and yet 
it spread “into all the world.’’ On the other hand, 
Dr. Pierce said that in his travels this year he had 
been greatly impressed by an upward trend in evan- 
gelism. He was not worried over any overchurched 
condition in America, declaring that if a great spirit- 
ual revival were to sweep across the nation, there 
would be too few churches instead of too many. 
Today the Baptist witness with its emphasis on 
evangelism and its high spirituality is more needed 
than ever. Finally he deplored the reluctance of 
pastors to preach missionary sermons and their fear 
to preach on giving. A revival of the compassion of 
Christ for a needy world is sorely needed in both 
pulpit and pew. 


THE WoRLD 

From Chicago, again in imagination, those present 
were taken across the wide expanse of Northern Bap- 
tist territory in the United States. For two ses- 
sions they considered the need of “Better Baptist 
Churches,”’ ably presented by Dr. Francis C. Stifler; 
also a ‘““World Witness Program,” carefully outlined 
by a committee under the chairmanship of Rev. 
P. H. Conrad, with special emphasis on the place of 
local churches; and a thoughtful, serious, informing 
report by Dr. Clarence Hill Frank, on “What world 
forces and movements should be taken into account 
in appraising the present demands of missions?”’ 
Numerous suggestions were offered as to how to make 
this weighty yet stimulating document available to 
the churches. (Any pastor may have a copy on postcard 
request to the Editor of Missions.) 

Instant and enthusiastic approval greeted a na- 
tion-wide plan submitted by Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo and 
announced as THE JupDsON FELLOwsuHIP. It will be 
explained in detail in next month’s issue. Briefly, it 
provides for the enlistment of 150,000 Baptists as 
Judson Fellows, each of whom in the fiscal year 
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1938-1939 will give $5 as an extra gift to commemo- 
rate on the 150th anniversary of Adoniram Judson, 
who was born on August 9, 1788 in Malden, Mass. 
Some unidentified Council member promptly called 
the plan THe JuDSON SESQUICENTENNIAL. 

After numerous matters dealing with budget ad- 
justments, various promotional plans, financial re- 
ports, elections to fill vacancies, and other details, as 
well as more than 50 items on the agenda of the 
General Council had been considered, some important 
and others inconsequential in contrast to the larger 
world issues, the chairman introduced Foreign 
Secretary J. W. Decker. For an hour he reviewed the 
war situation in the Far East. He portrayed its hor- 
rors and devastation, its terrific destructiveness, and 
its far-reaching effects on Christian missions. Through 
it all, missionaries and their Chinese colleagues have 
remained at their posts except in places of extreme 
peril. Realistically he pictured missionaries in be- 
leaguered Nanking and the heroic service of doctors 
and nurses to wounded soldiers and civilian refugees. 
Summing up our responsibility, he said it meant con- 
tinued support of the missionary program, more 
generous response to the $60,000 emergency appeal, 
a true ministry of reconciliation, a recognition of the 
long future implications of the conflict, and a sus- 
taining support to the Chinese as their Christian 
idealism is put to so severe a test. He quoted Esther 
Sing, who wrote to a friend, “Please pray for me that 
I may love my enemies. I must be a Christian before 
I am a Chinese.” 

And in this two-day tour of the world and four 
cities, there was time also for a brief stop in Assam, 
which Dr. W. H. Bowler was just then visiting. A 
cablegram, expressing his profound gratification over 
the mighty Christian progress he had seen there, was 
read at the opening session. He was greatly missed 
at Chicago and was often remembered in prayer. 

Thus 100 Baptists sat in a hotel conference room in 
snow-swept, zero-blasted Chicago, and in imagina- 
tion participated in the World Conference at Oxford, 
walked with venerable ecclesiastics in Edinburgh, 
visualized Milwaukee’s preparations for next May’s 
Convention, and were transported to the ends of the 
earth where they beheld underprivileged men, home- 
less women, orphaned children, a humanity suffering 
from war and desolation, a social order in disinte- 
gration, a world lost in sin without a redeeming gospel 
of Christ. 

And all returned home with new determination 
that Baptists shall more nobly do what Christ ex- 
pects them to do in sharing His gospel with a needy 
humanity and in leading mankind out of its sin and 
confusion into His way of life. 














Prelude to Peace, by Henry A. 
ATKINSON, as its title implies, is a 
thoughtful survey of the basic re- 
quirements for international peace, 
such as disarmament, equitable 
distribution of the world’s raw ma- 
terials, a rebuilding of the world 
community in view of the failures 
of the League of Nations in main- 
taining collective security and in 
preventing war, citing the Italian 
conquest of Ethiopia and the crisis 
in the Far East, and above all the 
need of peace education and a 
realistic peace program of the 
Christian church. All these to- 
gether constitute a prelude to 
peace without which peace is an un- 
realizable dream. The final chapter 
sets forth the price of peace. “Na- 
tional security, national prestige, 
national honor are all relative, and 
not one of them is worth saving if 
it has to be saved at the expense of 
world peace.” A valuable feature 
of the book is the appendix which 
lists the principal international 
conferences held since 1918, the 
American proposals put forward at 
the Geneva Peace Conference, the 
comparative table of armed 
strength of the nations, table of 
armaments, and other data useful 
for reference purposes. (Harpers; 
222 pages; $2.00.) 


Successful Christian Living, 
by Harry Emerson Fospicx, is 
another volume of 25 sermons. All 
have been preached in New York’s 
Riverside Church, and most of 
them over the radio on the Sunday 
afternoon national vespers hour. 
This book really needs no review. 
All who have heard Dr. Fosdick, 
either in his own pulpit or over the 
radio, know what to expect when 
picking it up to read. Flashing 
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eloquence, superb literary style, 
vigorous ethical emphasis, and a 
thoroughgoing, realistic applica- 
tion of the gospel to the issues of 
modern life, are to be found within 
these 270 pages of homiletical liter- 
ature. In recalling previous books 
of Dr. Fosdick’s sermons, one 
feature seems more marked in this 
latest collection. Decidedly more 


of a personal, individual, note is 


evident. Even the sermon titles 
suggest that, as for example, “Six 
Ways in Which Modern Man Can 
Pray,” “Discovering What We 
Can Do with Ourselves,” “The 
Peril of Privilege,” “When Each 
Man Cleans Up His Own Life,” 
etc. The book includes a foreign 
mission sermon entitled, “Putting 
Great Horizons Around Christi- 
anity.” The familiar text about the 
still, small voice suggested the 
sermon, “Giving the Highest a 
Hearing,” which grew out of the 
long, enforced vacation following 
Dr. Fosdick’s serious illness in the 
spring and summer of 1936. (Har- 
pers; $1.50.) 


New HARPER Books 


HARRY EMERSON 
FOSDICK 


Successful Christian Living 


An inspiring new volume of sermons by 
“the greatest living master of the art.’’ 
Contains twenty-five sermons preached 
in Riverside Church and on the Na- 
tional Vespers radio program. $1.50 


MURIEL LESTER 
It Occurred To Me 


The personal and charmingly narrated 
lifestory of one of the outstanding 
women of our generation — friend of 
London’s East End, champion of social 
causes, ambassador of world good-will. 

$2.00 
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Church and State in Contem- 
porary America, by WiL1AM 
Apams Browy, is the result of six 
years of study and research into 
records of church proceedings, of- 
ficial pronouncements, convention 
resolutions, published reports, etc., 
of the religious bodies in the 
United States in order to ascertain 
their recorded as well as unre- 


_corded but nevertheless accepted 


convictions on the growing issue 
of Church and State relationships. 
In this study of the problem, the 
distinguished professor in Union 
Theological Seminary has had the 
collaboration of 35 members of a 
special committee. The result is a 
scholarly volume of 360 pages with 
a classified bibliography and a 
complete index. Page after page 
carries footnotes and quotations 
from official church records. The 
book is in two parts. In Part I Dr. 
Brown discusses church and state 
in history, in the world today, with 
a brief résumé of developments in 
Russia and Germany and the un- 
derlying issues at stake. In Part IT 
the American scene is explored 
with separate chapters devoted to 
the Roman Catholic, the Lu- 
theran, and other Protestant 
churches. How much progress has 
been made in the past 20 years in 
recognizing the reality of the ap- 
proaching crisis may be gathered 
from a single illustration. In 1918 
the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion resolved that “any church 
which employs a minister who is 
not a willing, earnest, and out- 
spoken supporter of the United 
States in the vigorous and resolute 
prosecution of the war cannot be 
considered eligible for aid from the 
Association.” In 1936 the Associa- 
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tion formerly recorded its pro- 
found regret over this action. In 
discussing the relationship of the 
church to political authority, Dr. 
Brown says. 


It is the duty of the church to insist 
that no nation live to itself alone and 
that for nations, as for individuals, the 
law holds that those who are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak, And whether the League of Na- 
tions succeeds or fails in realizing its 
ideal of a universal society in the po- 
litical field, the church can never sur- 
render its witness to a brotherhood 
which transcends nation and race. 


And there is a world of truth, a 
sobering challenge, in one of his 
closing sentences. 


Against the passionate conviction of 
the leaders of the rival faiths that chal- 
lenge us, a complacent acceptance of 
conventional Christianity can avail 
little. 


A series of sermons might be 
preached around that single state- 
ment. (Scribner; 360 pages; $2.75.) 


Philosophy Studies Religion, 
by Pror. Davw Les Jamison of 
Eastern Theological Seminary, in- 
troduces beginning seminary stu- 
dents to philosophy and to world 
religions in their relation to 
Christianity, which is made plain 
as the only true and soul-saving 
faith. The student is furnished in 
compact space with a background 
for his belief in God and his Word, 
and for implicit trust in Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Saviour and the 
energizing Holy Spirit. Scanning 
briefly the present-day religions, 
and finding them all wanting in 
universality, he presents Christi- 
anity as the only universal religion, 
the only one dealing satisfactorily 
with humanity’s three main prob- 
lems—God, Sin and Immortality. 
The author has positive convic- 
tions and finds in his philosophy a 
Christian theory of life and sure 
basis of faith. (Revell; $1.50.) 
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Christ and Social Change 
By JOSEPH MARTIN DAWSON 


With the present social order coming in for so much discussion 
and experiment, it is interesting and helpful to have this book, 
which represents a wealth of constructive thinking concerning 
Christianity in the life of today. Doctor Dawson knows his 
Bible, and he also knows what is going on in the world. In Christ 
and Social Change he aims to show the meaning and implica- 
tions of Jesus’ Gospel in a social connection, and gives his views 
on applying His teachings to present problems. 


Better Baptist Churches 
By FRANCIS C. STIFLER 


This book in part represents the findings and objectives of the Northern Baptist Convention's 
Committee on Local Church Emphasis. Of particular interest at this time is the section in which 
the author discusses tithing. He points out that there is no more accurate way to measure the 
strength of the church than by the nature and extent of its giving. The book contains an abun- 
dance of constructive advice that should materially help to make ‘‘ Better Baptist Churches.” 


Cloth, 35 cents; paper, 20 cents 


Chureh Women at Work 
By FREDERICK A. AGAR 


For more than a generation women have been becoming increas- 
ingly predominant in the life of the church, yet few books, if any, 
have appeared devoted exclusively to the place and work of 
women in the local church. This lack Doctor Agar has supplied in 
the present volume. CHURCH WOMEN AT WORK treats 
especially of the Women’s Department of the church and shows 
how all their activities may and should be coordinated into the 
church's program. There are many hints as to how the womens’ 
groups may make even a greater contribution to the church's 
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Missionary Illustrations, by 
Auva C. Bowers, who for 26 years 
served in Assam as a Baptist for- 
eign missionary, presents many of 
Mr. Bowers’ own interesting ex- 
periences, as well as thrilling 
stories of world-famous mission- 
aries, stories that never weary one, 
nor lose their appeal. The book is 
divided into seven parts consist- 
ing of stories from “What Has 
Been Done On the Trail?” to 
stories about “Conditions Found 
Along the Trail.” An index at the 
close of the volume makes easily 
available the proper story for a 
certain occasion. This is an indis- 
pensable volume for workers with 
Junior and Junior High Young 
People. All who use stories in their 
religious work will find this com- 





pilation invaluable. The great 
virtues of courage, courtesy, love, 
kindness, loyalty and sacrifice are 
extolled. Adult groups will profit 
by reading this, and ministers will 
find it a source of pulpit gems. 
(Revell; 154 pages; $1.50.) 


The Shepherd-Prince, by 
ABRAHAM Mapvw, translated from 
the Hebrew by Benjamin Scha- 
piro, is a superb historical romance 
of the times of Isaiah, told with re- 
markable power and charm. The 
author rolls back the curtains of 
the centuries and presents a grip- 
ping tale of love, hate, adventure, 
heroism and sacrifice. It is a hook 
of the “Ben Hur” quality and type. 
(Brookside Publishing Co.; $2.75.) 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Herring Radeon 


The little Baptist church in Lubec, 
Maine, and beside it the parsonage 
that has no garage, furnace, bath, 
nor water. It has not even a well 
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and Potato Raisers 


By | 
LEROY VICTOR CLEVELAND 


An intimate glimpse into life among folks on the geograph- 
ical and financial margins of the American scene and what 
it means to have Home Missions bring them the gospel 


F WE should ask some New Yorker, perhaps 
Bruce Barton, what he thinks of the rural 
Sunday schools of America, he would say that 
such modest schools had been the first training 
camps of many and many an invaluable captain 
of industry; that industry might easily have “run 
amuck” but for the strong restraining hands of 
men of ideals. Indeed, the tides of graft, unfair- 
ness, product misrepresentation, capitalistic 
despotism and so on have been stemmed as much 
as they have largely because of stalwart Chris- 
tian minds that have argued and wrestled and 
sweat and even fought for a square deal for the 
individuals in the “army” of workers turning out 
daily to punch the time clocks in the thousands 
of metropolitan factories, offices and stores. 

Of course all American youths do not leave the 
country home behind or make valuable city con- 
tacts. Many remain at home, grow up, and send 
into the city, especially from Maine, their her- 
ring, potatoes, eggs, milk, butter and hundreds 
of other products from cheese to Christmas trees, 
from parsnips to paper. Those who remain on the 
farm are human. They have temptations and 
they need ideals. Or stated in reverse, they need 


ideals and they have temptations, even as you 
and I. City or country, wherever people go, the 
devil goes also, and his darkness. Wherever peo- 
ple went Jesus went, and radiance also went 
streaming. But it is as true now as it ever was 
that folks can hardly hear without a preacher, 
nor have a preacher unless one be sent to them! 
They need to hear what the preacher says and to 
have what the Master has to offer. They need the 
strength and courage that only Jesus can give. 

The farmers are the backbone of the nation 
because, as a whole, they do believe in God. As 
my brother Philip wrote in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, “They should be close to God who plow 
the earth. . . .” They should be, and they are, 
largely because of the work of Home Missions 
and missionary-minded pastors! In communities 
where missionary-aided churches function, the 
farmers go into their fields, and they go singing! 
In summer their faces are bronzed with sun and 
wind-burn and their honest eyes shine with the 
knowledge of the goodness and nearness of God. 
And further, in the dead of winter, look at the 
farmer or the longshore fisherman or the village 
blacksmith who has firm faith in God, and you 
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will see that his heart rejoices in the way he has 
taken. It is what we all need. It is something that, 
as Mr. Roger W. Babson says, “is more perma- 
nent than real estate, bank accounts, insurance, 
or even democracy.” 

Consider our own little Baptist church in 
Lubec, Maine. It is Maine’s sun-up town, the 
nation’s eastern gateway to the dawn. Here is the 
denomination’s easternmost church. This mis- 
sionary-aided church serves a wide territory. If 
you are looking for a Baptist church, there is no 
other in any direction by land less than 18 miles 
away. Its minister serves a population scattered 
among many square miles from the Ridge to 
North Lubec, to Crow’s Neck, to West Lubec, 
where there is a Methodist church, but no pastor, 
and to the “Dixie” community where he serves a 
small Congregational church and its outreaching 
settlements. : 

Lubec’s sons and daughters have gone to Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadel- 
phia, Florida—everywhere. Some of them have 
gone from within a stone’s throw of the little 
Baptist church! 

Financially it is a poor church. In this fishing 
community the people clean, skin and bone hun- 
dreds of little smoked herring and pack them 
solidly into ten-pound boxes in order to earn 25 
cents per box! There is no money whatever to 
waste, very little for luxuries, hardly enough for 
necessities. The minister here lives on $10 to $14 
per week. This is hard if he has a family. The 
parsonage has no garage, no furnace, no bath- 
room, no hot water, and no cold water. It has not 
even a well! All water for the family is carried 
pail by pail from a neighbor’s well. 

Living here and ministering to these people 
involves sacrifice, yes, and will involve sacrifice 
just to the extent to which you and you and you 
believe in and remember Home Missions and do 
something more practical about it than merely 
“remembering” it! Many of us missionary-aided 
pastors are frankly and flatly compelled todepend 
on the more fortunate Baptists elsewhere than in 
our own poor, restricted fields. In fact, a few 
extra dollars would count to us as a few hundred 
dollars might count to those who hardly need 
it. (Of course, I am referring to churches, not 
persons.) So often it seems to be a strange freak 
of human nature to leave or give money to enter- 
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prises or causes that need money least! If the 
Lord’s representatives in the widespread country 
fields are not to constantly suffer overwhelmingly 
then you who can should act and continue with 
your home mission gifts. 

It is the only way forward. How can the Lord’s 
work move forward except his people move it 
forward and unless those who have share with 
those who have not? Heaven promises that to 
him who gives shall be given, good measure . . . 
even running over! As John Bunyan put it, 
“There was a man, though some did count him 
mad; the more he cast away the more he had!” 
Or as the Bible states it in its odd if not startling 
paradox of addition by means of subtraction: 
“There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth; 
and there is that withholdeth . . . butit tendeth 
to poverty.” 

Dr. Malcolm Dana, an eminent religious leader 
and Home Missions enthusiast of a neighboring 
denomination, summarizes the problem as fol- 
lows: The programs of Home Missions have al- 
ways emphasized the going out from privileged 
centers to serve “marginal folks.” If village and 
county churches do not seek out and serve coun- 
try peoples where they live, then that splendid 
tide of humanity which has flowed since time 
immemorial, from country to town and city—to 
renew them completely every four years—will go 
to them utterly pagan. The American country- 
side will be dotted with “rural slums” and coun- 
try and city alike may forget God! 

So we need to thank God for those men and 
women who care whether their beloved nation 
does or does not forget God, who care whether or 
not there is a religious service available for the 
folks who live out on the geographical and finan- 
cial margins of the American scene, whose very 
homes have been the inexhaustible fountains 
that have nursed and nourished American metro- 
politan civilization and its commerce. 

A thousand little rural fields like this at Lubec 
are crying for help, and we know, as Jesus knew, 
that the most cruel word in the universe is no, 
when someone calls for help! Remember the folks 
“on the margin”! 

Note.—Since this article was written a generous 
woman has made it possible to run several feet of . 
water piping into the parsonage. Mr. Cleveland 
writes that “only God knows what a help that water 
is to the lady of the parsonage and her family.” —Ep. 
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Changing a Messy World 


URING a recent Every Mem- 
ber Canvass, a young man of 
the congregation went to the pas- 
tor and said he wanted to talk with 
him in the pastor’s own home. 
They had their talk and the young 
man remained for dinner. He 
wanted to know what the church 
proposed to offer in the way of rec- 
reation for young people. He de- 
scribed the kind of places in which 
he was now finding his recreation, 
such as public dance halls, etc., 
and he said, “This is a pretty 
messy world.” This young man lis- 
tened attentively as the program 
of the church was presented to him 
and his question about plans for 
the welfare of youth received an 
answer. On Pledge Sunday he 
shook the pastor’s hand after the 
morning worship and said, “This 
service got me. I raised my pledge 
twice this morning.” 

This happened in The Church 
of the Master, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Rev. Gordon E. Bigelow, pastor. 
The financial canvass was an en- 
couraging success. In preparation 
for it three letters were sent out at 
intervals of a week, and on three 
Sundays in morning worship the 
attention of the congregation was 
focused upon the needs, epportu- 
nities and responsibilities involved 
in the task of the church. Empha- 
sis was placed upon a pledge from 
every individual member, an in- 
crease where possible in the 
amount pledged, and considera- 
tion of the requirements for both 
local expense and missions. The 
comparative statement below 
shows the response: 


For Loca, Expenses 


1936-37—221 pledges (164 individual 
and 57 joint) including 266 people, 
with total subscribed, $6,897.13. 

1987-88—398 pledges (393 individual 

and 5 joint) including 403 people, 

with total subscribed, $9,360.66. 


Increase in people pledging, 137; in 
amount, $2,463.58 


For Missions 

1936-87—108 pledges (78 individual 
and 30 joint) including 129 people, 
with total subscribed, $1,380.67 

1937-38—245 pledges (244 individual 
and 1 joint) including 246 people, 
with total subscribed, $2,531.48 

Increase in people pledging, 117; in 
amount, $1,150.81. 


After this statement was com- 
piled the number of individual 
pledges passed the 400 mark. No 
pledge cards were sent through 
the mail or distributed previous 
to Pledge Sunday. On that day 
cards were distributed to the con- 
gregation. Then there was a mo- 
ment of prayer. This moment of 
communion with God in consecra- 
tion was followed by the tangible 
expression of that commitment in 
the signing of the pledge cards by 
the people assembled in a spirit of 
worship. At noontime canvassers 
met at the church for lunch, and 
cards containing the names of 
those who failed to come to-church 
that morning with the amounts 
pledged last year were distributed. 





Rev. Gordon E. Bigelow 
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Results show the value of hav- 
ing people make their pledges in 
an atmosphere of worship and life 
consecration. 

Why was the young man so 
stirred that he raised his pledge 
twice? “I believe,” answers Pas- 
tor Bigelow, “it is because he feels 
that our church is really trying to 
face the fact that youth in cities 
today are in the midst of a pretty 
messy world, filled with many 
temptations. He believes that this 
church wants to cooperate with 
Christ in changing that messy 
world and to build a wholesome 
and yet interesting program for 


. -youth that will command their in- 


terest and respect. By such honest 
facing of reality we win him and 
his financial and moral support. 
My prayer is that we may not dis- 
illusion him. 


Tithing in Two Churches 

During the year ending April 
30, 1935, the Baptist Temple in 
Huntington, W. Va., gave for all 
purposes $12,577.12. During the 
year ending April 30, 1936, the 
church gave for all purposes the 
sum of $19,415.80. The difference 
between these two figures is to be 
accounted for by the fact that in 
the latter year the church put on 
a three months’ “Try Me” tithing 
campaign. During seven months 
of 1937, ending October 31 of this 
this year, offerings amounted to 
$14,858.91. 

The Hamlin Baptist Church in 
West Virginia, with a membership 
of about 75 people of modest 
means, formerly had an annual 
budget of less than $700. During 
the last 13 months Hamlin Church 
has contributed $2,389.33, not in- 
cluding Sunday school collections 
of about $250 and some money 
raised by other groups in the 
church. The explanation is that 
the church entered heartily into 
the tithing adventure recom- 
mended in December, 1936, by 
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the Northern Baptist Convention. 
More than 25% of the members 
pledged themselves to tithe, and 
not a few have continued to do so 
throughout the year. During the 
first four months of 1937 the offer- 
ings of the Hamlin Church 
amounted to $870.34, whereas in 
the corresponding period of 1935 
the amount was $270.75. To speak 
of a 321% gain in two years as 
substantial is not an overstate- 
ment. 

In the experience of these two 
West Virginia churches is further 
encouragement for other churches 
engaging in the three months tith- 
ing adventure recommended this 
year by the Northern Baptist 
Convention for the period Decem- 
ber 1 to March 1. 


Ready For Church Advance 


The marked interest reflected in 
field reports of Forward Forums 
held during the autumn is a fa- 
vorable indication for the period 
of Baptist Church Advance, Feb- 
ruary 13—April 3. Activities which 
many churches have included in 
their programs will contribute to 
the result that is sought in the win- 
ter program. First comes the Week 
of Prayer, January 2-8. Organiza- 
tion for participation in Baptist 
Church Advance will naturally 
come about this time and an aid in 
awakening interest is a well pre- 
pared pageant dealing with some 
phase of missionary work. 

In this period all the forces of 
the church—evangelistic, educa- 
tional and missionary—will unite 
in a general advance. The high 
points of interest are indicated by 
the subjects suggested for the 
eight Sundays of the period: 


Feb. 18..... Better Church School Sunday 


PA BBs dese Better Members Sunday 
| etree Better Homes Sunday 
March. .6....000ca0 Better Church Sunday 
Mast 18. <occccees Better Giving Sunday 
Pete GB. i scccccucns Witnessing Sunday 
MR sicdcctacns Declaration Sunday 


Paha iedd ee caters Victory Sunday 











The dates February 13 to April 
3 have been arranged with refer- 
ence to Easter, which in 1938 falls 
on April 17. The time between the 
8rd and the 17th of April gives op- 
portunity for the preparation of 
candidates for membership, and 
for baptisms. This will prepare the 
way for a great service for the re- 
ception of new members at the 
Communion on the first Sunday of 
May. 


Churches in the War Zone 

The Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America, referring 
to the gravity of the Far Eastern 
situation, asks church people ev- 
erywhere to be alert prayerfully 
to the needs of their Christian 
brethren in the war-torn lands. 
Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, a secretary 
of the Conference, writes as follows: 

The gravity and tragedy of the situa- 
tion in the Far East, developing with 
such great rapidity from day to day 
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can hardly be exaggerated. The far- 
reaching consequences of these events 
cannot yet be foreseen. In such a time 
as this the attitudes and actions of the 
churches may well be characterized 
in the first place by great self-restraint 
and calmness of judgment. Any hasty 
word or ill-considered action may do 
great harm. There is need for the most 
earnest study of the causes that under- 
lie these developments. It may be that 
in some measure the churches have 
had a share of responsibility for what 
is now happening. We must strive to 
understand more clearly what has 
brought Japan and China to the posi- 
tions they now occupy. Only so can 
we begin to think about what might 
be done to change the situation. To 
share sympathetically and in some real 
way in the suffering and sorrow of the 
people in these two great nations in 
Asia is our duty. To give some help 
in relief of those who are suffering will 
be our privilege. The churches must 
pray. We must witness to our faith 
in the reality of the Kingdom of God 
which transcends the world of nations. 





THE SOUTH INDIA MISSION 


A brief statement to supplement the cablegram 
expected from Dr. W. H. Bowler in January 


Mass movements loom large in 
the history of the South India 
Mission. To these great ingather- 
ings must be given chief credit for 
the 113,000 church members—the 
largest single language group 
found on any Baptist mission 
field. But it must also be noted 
that a “normal year” adds be- 
tween three and four thousand 
to the churches. Located in part 
in the Madras Presidency and in 
part in the great Indian State of 
Hyderabad, Ongole City is the 
center and the banner field of the 
mission. It has 18,848 church 
members. 

A chief problem when large 
groups accept Christ is leadership. 
To its training much attention 
must be given. Bapatla, Nellore, 
Ongole and Kurnool, south of the 
Kistna River, and Jangoan to the 


north are the chief training cen- 
ters, though each station has at 
least one grammar school and 
1,234 primary schools are vital 
to village development. Madras 
Christian College and the Wom- 
an’s Union Christian College, also 
at Madras, together with Andhra 
Christian College in Guntur, have 
made important contributions. 

Nor has health been forgotten. 
Hanumakonda, Nellore and On- 
gole, together with Podili, Rama- 
patnam and Sooriapet are medical 
centers. The Woman’s Union 
Medical College in Vellore is sup- 
plying an acute need. 

With a new and greater mass 
movement imminent today in In- 
dia, our Lone Star Mission, be- 
gins its second century with an 
importance second to none. 












When China’s Fate 
Hung in the Balance 


HAD been revelling in 
the reading of the Odys- 
sey and in the matchless 
atmosphere of the Homeric 
narrative when there came to 
hand this little book,* which in Homeric simplicity 
tells the story of two Chinese heroes and their self- 
less devotion to country. I know of no modern story 
that matches it in quiet self-abnegation; none that 
presents so heart-gripping a picture of China handi- 
capped by ancient tradition, customs, religion and 
superstition; and by its very antiquity made a 
mystery to its national neighbors. As a unique and 
classic illustration of moral heroism, the work will 
hold enduring rank and honor. 
Madame Chiang Kai-Shek, who writes the princi- 
pal part, is today the heroine of China. A graduate 
of Wellesley College in 1917, she is a sister of 
Madame Sun Yat-Sen, and one of a group of strong 














women who have been influential in remolding the . 


life of China. Married to the Generalissimo of the 
Chinese Republic, she has elevated Chinese woman- 
hood to highest patriotism. 

This narrative reveals General and Madame 
Chiang Kai-Shek as loyal supporters of all good 
causes including foreign missions, and leaders in 
Christian movements such as the New Life, through 
which she says “we took new life to the missionaries 
who in the remote and near provinces of this great 
country do splendid work among the people.” 

There is an intelligent foreword by Dr. J. Leighton 
Stuart of Yenching University, who says: 


For the sheer thrill of danger, romance, calm courage and 
dramatic climax, these two documents have a fascinating 
interest that is immensely intensified when it is realized 
that they are authoritative records of actual happenings 
only a few months ago when the fate of a great nation was 
trembling in the balance. Madam Chiang reveals uncon- 
sciously a wifely devotion, a woman’s intuitive understand- 
ing of the basic issues, and a superb heroism which are the 
more convincing because written with so objective a pur- 
pose to give the simple facts. 


This story has absorbing interest, with special ap- 
peal to American young womanhood. 

The second vital document on which the whole 
rests is General Chiang Kai-Shek’s Diary, kept in 





* General Chiang Kai-Shek. By General and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek. 
Account of the Fortnight in Sian when China’s fate hung in the balance. 
(Doubleday, Doran & Co.; illustrated; $2.00.) 
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Bike Edi Geirine Says: 


true soldierly style. This became of supreme mo- 
ment in the crisis because its entries proved conclu- 
sively beyond all question his utter loyalty and 
devotion to country in the face of imminent death. 
His refusal to answer the charges which were by 
record disproved created an awe among his subordi- 
nates who had rebelled against and kidnaped him. 
And when his wife literally flew to his side, despite 
his cautions, and declared her purpose to die with 
him, this was his Diary entry: 

My wife arrived at 4 p.m. I was so surprised to see her 
that I felt as though I was in a dream. I had told her 
brother (T. V. Soong) that she must not come to the lion’s 
den. She tried her best to be cheerful when she saw me, but 
I was much worried about her safety. For ten days I had 
put away all thoughts about my own safety, but from now 
on I shall have to worry about her. She is so courageous, 
wise, kind and affectionate that I have been confident her 
contribution to the party and country will have far-reach- 
ing results. 


The Diary then had this remarkable entry: 


When I read the Old Testament this morning I happene' 
to come across the saying that “Jehovah will now do a new 
thing, and that is, He will make a woman protect a man.” 
(Jer. 34:22) 


This is a literal rendering; the Authorized Version 
has “compass” where the Chinese version has “pro- 
tect.” The Generalissimo makes this comment, 
which shows his religious calibre: 


When my wife arrived in the afternoon it seemed that the 
word of God was to be carried out. If my wife had not very 
strong faith in God, how could she brave such dangers to 
come to me? 


Their mutual agreement was that they must place 
the welfare of the country first, in whatever deci- 
sions they made. They rejected all compromises and 
at the peril of life by sheer moral heroism awed 
the rebellious subordinates into their liberation. 
Madame Chiang Kai-Shek had seen the only pos- 
sible way out by not allowing force to start blood- 
shed and had followed that plan of peace, although 
knowing clearly that it would very probably mean 
the sacrifice of her husband’s and her own life. If 
that were the result she was satisfied that their 
martyrdom would make for China’s ultimate wel- 
fare. Fortunately her way proved right. When the 
coup was terminated by the General’s return with 
his wife to Nanking, where he resumed his position 
as commander-in-chief, he expressed shame that he 
had not taken means to prevent the scandal and 
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peril. The people showed their loyalty by rallying 
about him, and whatever befalls unhappy China his 
name will stand high. This is the entry in his Diary: 

As I had prepared to die for the country, I am conscious 
of living a second life as I arrive again in Nanking. As long 
as I live I shall always remember with gratitude the con- 
cern which my fellow countrymen have shown. 


In his admonition to the leading generals of the 
revolt, he said: 

From this coup you should learn a definite lesson: that 
integrity is more important than anything else, and that 
national interests should precede personal ones. 


This little volume sheds a new light on a nation 
that is worthy of the world’s regard and protection. 
It means much that a man of such integrity and 
Bible belief as General Chiang Kai-Shek should 
remain in the confidence and love of the masses of 
his people. And now his noble wife takes her place 
beside him on a pedestal of patriotic courage that is 
an honor to humanity. 


Noted Son of a Noble Father 

George Horace Lorimer, creator and editor of 
The Saturday Evening Post, died in Philadelphia, 
aged 69, of pneumonia. That is the simple record 
elaborated far and wide. For this man, son of Dr. 
George C. Lorimer, a foremost Baptist preacher of 
his generation, had earned world fame as editor 
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when he retired in January, 1936, with manifold 
honors. I knew him first as reporter on The Boston 
Globe. I was on The Watchman at the time, and 
many were the talks in Dr. Horr’s sanctum over the 
reporter’s prospects. I remember well Dr. Lorimer’s 
joy when Horace announced that Mr. Cyrus K. 
Curtis of Philadelphia had accepted his applieation 
for work and assigned him the task of making a new - 
peper of the moribund Saturday Evening Post. Mr. 
Curtis was on his way abroad to engage a noted 
English writer as his editor, and put his new em- 
ploye in at a venture, to see what he could make of 
a hard job. After he had seen three issues of the 
paper he cabled Mr. Lorimer: “You are the editor. 
Nail your name to the mast and go ahead.” 

I mention the son here, not only in memory of his 
father, but as a tribute to the son, who inherited the 
virtues of honor, courage and righteousness, and in 
a crisis involving millions. of dollars he held to the 
high standards he had established for his paper. 
It took courage and determination to close the 
pages of The Post to the liquor and tobacco deluge 
of advertisements, but he did it, and he proved 
that a paper could be made interesting and profit- 
able and clean. Mr. Lorimer honored his father’s 
memory by the gift to Colby College of a beautiful 
chapel, which will also be a monument to himself as 
editor and public citizen. 





THE CHALLENGE OF OUR TIMES 


An Announcement by the Milwaukee Committee of Arrangements 


N LESS than six months Northern Baptists will 
be coming to Milwaukee for their annual con- 
vention. The Milwaukee Committee on Arrange- 
ments is keenly appreciative of its privilege as host. 
We live in an epochal time. As the Archbishop 
of Canterbury said at the Oxford Conference, 
“We stand at a moment in history as crucial and 
decisive for mankind as the period when Rome fell, 
or the period of the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion.” At such a time none of us can be satisfied just 
to have another great assembly of Baptists. It is not 
enough that we “carry on” as best we can. Days like 
these challenge us to new faith and new heroism. We 
feel that the Milwaukee Convention ought to mark 
the beginning of a new era of fellowship with God, 
or rededication to His will,—and of new devotion 
made manifest (1) in individual lives quickened to 
new spiritual insight and fidelity; (2) in churches 
united in sharing their resources more generously 
and sacrificially for the Kingdom; and (3) in a Con- 


vention in which we shall commit ourselves to a more 
vital Christian service. 

While all our modern civilization seems headed for 
destruction, it is for us to go forward assured that in 
all things we are more than conquerors through Him 
who loved us. A Christian leader of long ago said, 
“Jesus Christ has turned all our sunsets into sun- 
rises.” Because we firmly believe that He will do 
that for us today, we call all Northern Baptists to 
prayer, (1) for pastors, officers and members of 
our churches, that they may be united in seeking 
the will of God for our churches; (2) for the leaders 
of our Societies and for all our missionaries, that they 
may be mighty in the hands of God for the achieve- 
men of His purposes; and (3) for the Program Com- 
mittee of the Milwaukee Convention that the pro- 
gram will release such spiritual power as shall mark 
a new era in the life of Northern Baptists. 

Tue Mi.wavuKEE COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS, 

E. Leroy Dakin, Publicity Chairman 
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WOMEN > OVER - THE - SEAS 





In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 











China’s Woman Power 


The Baptist Missionary Magazine (merged into Missions in 1910) 
enumerates some of the events which make the past year a memorable 
one in missionary history: “Not since . . . 1857 have Christian mis- 
sions experienced such sad reverses. The etait of more than 100 
missionaries of various denominations from West China; the massacre 
near Kucheng, China . . . the check on missionary work by the war 
between China and Japan; the destruction of mission property . . . 
the large debts resting on nearly all missionary societies, form a series 
of events which profoundly affect the progress of Christ’s kingdom 
throughout the world.” Can Christians fail to see in each of these events 
a special call to prayer?—From The Helping Hand, February, 1896, 





published by Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society. 


The Present Crisis 


How this statement, written in 
1896, parallels the present situa- 
tion both in the Far East and in 
the homeland! But since that 
time one remarkable development 
has come through Christian mis- 
sions to strengthen China— 
woman leadership. Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek of the great Christian 
Soong family, a Wellesley College 
graduate, has shown extraordi- 
nary qualities of leadership under 
the pressure of terrific conditions. 
In fact, authorities on the matter, 
both foreign and Chinese, now call 
her China’s “leading man.” Work- 
ing with her as officials in govern- 
ment service, as educators and 
teachers, as lawyers and techni- 
cians, as medical doctors and 
nurses, many of whom are daring 
pioneers in public health fields, 
are a large group of Christian Chi- 
nese women. Let us picture three 
who are working amid air raids 
and gunfire in South China. 


“Virtue Light”? in South China 


Miss Alice K. Chen, principal 
of the Woman’s Bible Training 
School, Swatow, South China, is 
known as “sympathetic, earnest, 
capable, the ideal of the pupils, 
the loved leader of the teachers 
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Miss Alice Chen 


who work with her, and an honor 
to her Lord.” Born an unwanted 
girl baby in the heathen village of 
Elephant Kills, Tek Kuan, which 
is her Chinese name meaning 
“Virtue Light,” received her first 
opportunity for an education at a 
short-term Bible class. Her mother 
asked the missionary in charge if 
her nine-year-old daughter could 
not attend the class for her, be- 
cause the child could learn so 
much quicker than she. The 
daughter in turn could teach her. 
From this time Miss Chen’s life 
was marked for Christian service. 








After long years of waiting, 
working, and struggling, this Chi- 
nese young woman completed her 
preparation for Christian educa- 
tional and evangelistic work at 
Ginling College. 

One of the vice-presidents of 
the first Ling Tong Convention in 
South China, Miss Chen has 
served this organization and her 
church well. At the present mo- 
ment she is president of the Ling 
Tong Women’s Missionary Union, 
representing 42 women’s mission- 
ary societies. According to a con- 
servative estimate, 75% of the 
officers of these local societies are 
either graduates or students who 
have attended the Woman’s Bible 
Training School of which Miss 
Chen is principal. 


Victor Over Communism 


Miss Margaret Lee works with 
Miss Chen not only as Dean of 
the Woman’s Bible Training 
School at Kakchieh, but also as a 
member of the present Executive 
Committee under the Ling Tong 
Women’s’ Missionary Union. 
After graduating from Yenching 
University Miss Lee became prin- 
cipal of a private school, but she 
was “never happy until she set 
foot again on the Kakchieh ©om- 
pound.” (Kakchieh ‘is the island 
in Swatow Bay where our Scott- 
Thresher Memorial Hospital and 
the Woman’s Bible Training 
School are located. At the time 
this is being written, it is crowded 
with people from the mainland, 
seeking refuge in the midst of that 
war-torn area.) 

Not very long ago Margaret 
Lee’s brother was imprisoned by 
Chinese Communists. Her family 
tried in every possible way to have 
him freed, but to no avail. As a last 
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Misses Sarah Chih and Esther Chang 
resort they telegraphed Margaret 
for her help. She went at once to 
her friends at Kakchieh, told them 
the situation, asked them to pray 
for her, and left for the place 
where her brother was being held 
with an older sister as her only 
companion. 

Together they went to the offi- 
cial headquarters in the town of 
Harmonious Mountain. When the 
official met them, he immediately 
began to talk against the Chris- 
tians with vehemence, saying the 
foreigners were taking away the 
country, that Chinese Christians 
were following them and were dis- 
loyal to China. “When you are 
finished, may I say something?” 
Miss Lee asked. He stopped. 

“T am just as loyal as you,” she 
said. “If foreigners were really 
taking the country away from us, 
[ should be right with you, but 
they are not. Anything you have 
to say against Christians, say it 
freely, but do not say anything 
against Jesus Christ.” 

The Communist official looked 
at her a minute and then spoke. 
“You are right. Your brother can 


+] 
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go 

The brother with his two sisters 
arrived home that night. Every- 
one kept asking this courageous 
Christian girl how she obtained 





her brother’s release. Her reply 
was, “I asked people to pray for 
me.” 


Worth Her Weight in Gold 


Doctor Beatrice Lee, cousin of 
Miss Margaret Lee, and one of the 
first women in South China to be 
graduated from that highly ac- 
credited school in Canton, the 
Hackett Medical College, is giv- 
ing her services on Kakchieh, also. 
She is on the staff of the Scott- 
Thresher Memorial Hospital. A 
missionary colleague writes of her: 
“Doctor Lee is worth her weight 
in gold. Her whole interest has 
been with and for the hospital. 
She has a true missionary spirit, 
for although she has been offered 


Dr. Beatrice Lee 
























Dr. Yoh Hsieh, Miss Fue and Miss 
Chang 


other positions with higher sal- 
aries, she has stayed with us and 
carried on because she has felt 
that she was needed and that she 
was ‘serving.’ She has proved to 
us what it means to have a well- 
trained Chinese doctor with a 
Christian spirit on our staff.” 
Last year when one doctor was 
on furlough, another was ill, a 
third one had to give most of her 
time to language study, and when 
the two internes who had com- 
pleted their work could not be re- 
placed because of the scarcity of 
graduates from medical colleges, 
Doctor Lee was able to take en- 
tire responsibility, administrative 
as well as medical. During this 
period and later she did some fine 
surgical work for people who could 
afford to pay. These fees helped to 
carry the hospital “out of the red” 
and to start a fund for a miuch- 
needed tuberculosis building. 


A Constructive Force 
in the Midst of Chaos 


Miss Chen, Miss Lee, and Doc- 
tor Lee are working heart and 
hand with their missionary col- 
leagues, doing all they can to 
bring comfort and cheer to the 
Chinese people, and never mind- 
ing physical dangers and hard- 


(Continued on page 61) 
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TIDINGS A 


Anniversary Pageant in Cuba 
From the church in Guan- 
tanamo, Cuba, Miss Elizabeth 
Allport sends an offering of $3.00 
to honor the 60th Anniversary of 
the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. At the pro- 
gram the Guild girls presented 
most impressively “The Challenge 
of the Birthday Candles.” The pas- 
tor helped Miss Allport to make 
the cake, with a slot in the top 
layer where the offerings were 
placed. The gift of $3.00 was in ad- 
dition to an offering of $10.27 to 
the Cuban Home Mission Society. 


Anniversary Pageant in 
Italian Church 

With birthday cake and lighted 
candles the Italian Baptist Com- 
munity House in Philadelphia, 
Pa., celebrated the 60th Anni- 
versary of the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society. We adapted the 
pageant, “The Challenge of the 
Birthday Candles,” giving an op- 
portunity for some of our people 
to express what the work of the 
Society has done for them through 
our center. 
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A number of kindergarten chil- 
dren sang. Then one told why she 
liked to come to kindergarten and 
that her daddy came to this school 
when he was a little boy. One of 
the intermediate girls gave an idea 
of what the dispensary means to 
our community, by describing 
what it has done for her mother 
and herself. Another girl, who _is 
one of our finest helpers, told how 
much she enjoyed teaching the 
smaller children in vacation Bible 
school and in our clubs. She is 
hoping to be a missionary. An- 
other faithful helper told how 
much it meant to her to have a 
Sunday school to attend. 

We prayed for our Christian 
centers all over the United States. 
Then as we lighted the large can- 
dles for each decade, we told of in- 
teresting things which had hap- 
pened within that time and 
stressed how much we wanted 
Christ in each one of our homes. 
Just before the seventh candle was 
lighted, the offering of $20.19 was 
taken, showing the children the 
part they had in helping to light 
that candle of the seventh decade. 


Philadelphia Italian 60th Anniversary Party and the W.W.G. Anniversary Party, Cuba 





In closing we sang, “Tell Me the 
Stories of Jesus,” and prayed that 
many more people during the next 
ten years would learn to know 
Jesus because we had helped.— 
Elizabeth L. Robinson. 


At the Boston West End 
Community House 


The W.A.B.H.M:S. is 60 years 
old! That was the headline on the 
poster we put up to advertise our 
party. Many were the conjectures 
as to the identity of the mysteri- 
ous “Wabums” as our West End 
folk pronounced it! Mrs. Sabean, 
first vice-president of E. Mass., 
represented the Society, and gave 
a delightful talk. 

“Tt was the best party yet!” said 
one of the mothers as she said 
goodnight. “Do you remember 
how rude some of the women and 
girls were only a couple of years 
ago? You’d never have guessed it 
tonight!” She was right, for it was 
the happiest and friendliest party 
we have ever had. About 80 of our 
older girls and women came, each 
one bringing an offering for a 
birthday present. The program 
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was chiefly musical, and the best 
fun of all was the community sing- 
ing. At West End we all love to 
sing, and when we get together we 
truly sing our troubles away, and 
friendliness overflows. We had a 
birthday cake, big enough so that 
everyone had a generous piece to 
eat with ice-cream, a present from 
a friend. The cake was made by 
the four most faithful members of 
my Sunday school class. 

We are enclosing our offering, 
which we designate for Kodiak 
Orphanage.—Martha Mizer. 


Federal Hill Italian Church 
Presents Birthday Pageant 

“Our party at Federal Hill, 
Providence, R. I., was a joyous 
occasion,” writes Miss Edna 
Howe, “and we take pleasure in 
sending to our Society loving 
greetings and best wishes for many 
happy returns of the day. The en- 
tire structure of our church and 
Christian center work rests on 
foundations laid in part by the So- 
ciety. We shall try to express our 
gratitude in lives of service as well 
as in loving words. 

“The followimg account of the 
60th Anniversary Party was writ- 
ten by one of our young women: 


Our Birtapay Party 


“Rally Day was observed in all de- 
partments of our Federal Hill Italian 
Baptist Church, climaxing with the 
Young People’s group. A guest speaker, 
Mr. Gage Hotaling, gave a very inspir- 
ing talk to about 60 young people. 

“After the meeting a beautiful can- 
dle-light service, “The Challenge of the 
Birthday Candles’ was given, com- 
memorating the 60th Birthday of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society. One 
girl represented the Spirit of the So- 
ciety. Six Evangels followed her, tell- 
ing the work accomplished in each 
decade by these brave women. Each 
lighted her candle from the Spirit of 
the Society and placed it on a beauti- 
ful birthday cake. 

“After the Evangels finished their 
speeches they gave their love gifts in 





60th Anniversary Birthday Party at 
West End, Boston 


money, singing as they went along. 
The group followed, giving their love 
gifts also to this Society, which has 
done so much for us by sending mis- 
sionaries to help us. 

“In gratitude to the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, along with our gifts of money we 
send our prayers for the continuance 
of their work.—Angela Aiello. 


Report Cards 
for Candle-Lighters 

A card with blanks for the re- 
port of the 60th Birthday Parties 
can be obtained from the Associa- 
tion and State Candle-Lighters. 
Be sure to use this so that your 
report will be included in the final 
report at the Northern Baptist 
Convention.—Alice W. S. Brim- 
son, Executive Secretary. 


Inauguration of 
Jessie Dell Crawford 

As this issue goes to press there 
comes the announcement of the in- 
auguration of Jessie Dell Craw- 
ford as president of the Baptist 
Missionary Training School in 
Chicago, on December 7, 1937. 
Next month’s issue will publish an 
account of this important event. 


White Cross Chairmen, 
Take Notice! 

We wish to thank everyote who 
has had any part in preparing the 
wonderful White Cross supplies 
for Alaska. Since the present quar- 
ters are very crowded and since 
children and workers are looking 
forward to occupying the new cot- 
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tages to be erected on Kodiak Is- 
land, we are asking that no more 
material be sent until notices re- 
garding the furnishing of the new 
buildings are sent out.—Alice 
W. S. Brimson, Exec. Secretary. 


Anniversary Posters 


Can you use a 60th Anniversary 
poster made by the young people 
in our mission stations? The fol- 
lowing letter from Josephine Polo- 
gruto expresses the delight with 
which the Italian Baptist Com- 
munity House of Philadelphia has 
entered into this work. While the 
supply lasts we shall be glad to 
send one of these beautiful posters 
to any church desiring to adver- 
tise a birthday celebration in 
honor of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sion Society. 


November 18, 1937 
Dear Miss Brimson: 

I am writing you this letter to tell 
you how much we enjoyed making the 
60th Anniversary posters. We all do 
hope that those posters will help to 
bring Christ into every home and 
spread his wonderful gospel. 

I also hope some day I will become 
a missionary. In closing we wish to ex- 
press our deep thanks that you have 
chosen us to make these posters which 
will bring Christ into some home. 
Some of the girls were so anxious to do 
this work that they got up at five 
o’clock in the morning to start it. 

Very truly yours, I am 
Josephine Pologruto. 


A Reprint of the History 
of the Society 


An attractive reprint of the his- 
torical edition of From Ocran To 
Ocran, 1877-1937, can now be ob- 
tained from any bookstore of the 
American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety. Every churchand missionary 
group should have at least one 
copy of this record of 60 radiant 
years of Home Mission work. 
Since there is only a limited sup- 
ply, you should order at once. 
Price, 30 cents. 
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No. 15—Crowning the King 34. Mandan is in this state, and the 
Across state is in Mandan. 
1. “when ... had called to the 35. Long narrow inlet. 
king.” 36. “neither after him arose there 
4. “Because thou hast . . . thine . . . like him.” 
hands.” 38. “andforthe . . . that isin the 
10. “We . . . all like bears.” land of Assyria.” 
11. With Paul when the ship was 39. “O Lord our. . . , I beseech 
wrecked. thee.” 
12. Allure. 41. “come up, and . . . me out of 
14. Raise. the hand of the king of Syria.” 
16. “the people fled into... 48. Bark of E. Indian tree; a pine 
tents.” (anag.). 
17. “clean ..., andapureheart.” 45. Bodies of partisans. 
18. Note. 47. New England state. 
19. “thou hast ... me out this 48. A chill. 
day.” 49. Born. 
21. The month that comes in ten 50. “they brought . . . king word 
years. again.” 
23. Unit of energy. 51. “and madea.. . over them- 
25. Enterprise. selves.” 
27. “. . . forty years reigned he in Our Text from Kings is 1, 4, 16, 
Jerusalem.” 17, 27, 29, 39, 41, 50, and 51 com- 
29. “And he . . . To Thee, O_ bined. 
captain.” Down 
30. “both his... shall tingle.” 1. Threaten a fall. 
32. “he reigned ... year in Je- 2. “The king of Moab... re- 
rusalem.”’ belled.”’ 
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36. 
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40. 
41. 
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. concerning the 
faith.” 


. Animal in Egypt. 

. Chinese weight. 

. State in Europe. 

. East Indian tree. 

. Incited. 

. Speck. 

. Sun god. 

. Light fabric. 

. Displayed. 

. Compass point. 

. Battle formation; sheer (anag.). 
. “andtobehadin... 
. National officer. 

. Boiled down; second end (anag.). 
. Car house. 

. This chapter of Second Kings 


of all.”’ 


tells about the Syrian army 
being smitten with blindness. 

Canadian province. 

City east of Bethel. 

City in Egypt; prep. 

Empire State. 

Six states. 

“The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom” is one. 

‘‘thou shalt not call her 
mame...” 

“Jehoshaphat . . . the king of 
Judah.” 

Large fish. 

Continent. 

New England state. 

“And so... came to pass.” 

Hebrew letter 
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MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
THe RoyvaAL AMBASSADORS 


THE CHILDREN’S WoRLD CRUSADE 


THE WorLD WIDE GUILD 














Believe It or Not— 
A Men’s Missionary Society 


The Baptist church at Ludlow, 
Vermont, under the leadership of 
its pastor, Rev. Fred MacArthur, 
has organized a Men’s Missionary 
Society, believing that the muis- 
sionary task of the church should 
appeal to the men of the church. 
Twenty-five men are already en- 
rolled, and meetings are held 
monthly in the homes of the mem- 
bers, who usually conduct the 
meetings. The interest in the work 
of the church has been stimulated 
because of the interest of these 
men in missions. On Friday, No- 
vember 12, the society was ad- 
dressed by Mr. Henry Erickson, 
missionary from the Congo. On 
Sunday morning, November 14, 
this group of men conducted the 
morning service; four of whom 
participated in giving the sermon. 
In the afternoon they made a pil- 
grimage to the church at East 
Wallingford where they also con- 
ducted a service. At the evening 
service President Earle V. Pierce, 
of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, delivered the message. The 
men have pledged $100 to the mis- 
sionary budget of the church, one- 
half of which has already been 
paid. 


Graded Sunday School 
Materials 


The Primary and Junior mis- 
sionary stories for use among Sun- 
day school children for January, 
February, and March, 1938, are 
written around the theme Mis- 
sions and World Peace. These ma- 
terials are selected from a rich 
collection of valuable story mate- 


rials. For the Intermediate-Senior 
groups the theme is The Moslem 
World and the title of the book- 
let is The Moslem World—A Book 
of Facts. Sunday school teachers 
and missionary leaders, pastors 
and students will find in this a 
valuable collection of factual in- 
formation. These are now availa- 
ble. The price for each booklet is 
15 cents, or for the series of three, 
35 cents. 


Literature on Moslems 


Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer has pro- 
vided 25 “Best Books” in the 
study of missions to Moslems. 
This list with descriptive para- 
graphs may be found in the last 
pages of the October issue of The 
Missionary Review of the World. 


Three Important Questions 


What is Missionary Education? 
Why Is It Necessary? How Does 
It Operate? These questions are 
answered in a 12-page pamphlet 
recently issued. Leaders in the 
field of Missionary Education will 
be particularly interested. 


Materials on Mohammedanism 


Through the courtesy of the 
Missionary Review of the World, 
its October issue is Mohammedan 
number, and is devoted to impor- 
tant information about Moslems. 
The articles are supplied by out- 
standing writers and authors. 
Among other topics discussed are 
the following: “The Moslem 
World Today,” “Some Trends in 
the Moslem World,” “The Chris- 
tian Approach to Moslems,” 
“Moslem Reactions to the Gos- 
pel,” “Christian and Moslem 


Homes,” etc. Teachers of study 
classes studying the Moslem 
should have a copy of this October 
issue which may be secured for 
25 cents from The Missionary Re- 
view Publishing Co., Third and 
Reily Streets, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Vermont Speaks Again 

Rev. Fred E. Wolf, minister of 
the Baptist church of Poultney, 
Vermont, reports on a most inter- 
esting young people’s institute 
conducted among the four Baptist 
churches on the New York-Ver- 
mont State Line. The plan in- 
cluded four classes conducted on 
four consecutive Sunday nights, 
led by Mrs. Fred E. Wolf, of Poult- 
ney, Vermont; Rev. W. H. Per- 
ham, of Clemons, N. Y.; Principal 
Earle Gokey, also of Clemons, 
N. Y.; and Rev. Arnot Dexter, of 
Whitehall, N. Y. Rev. Kenneth E. 
Cober gave the opening address. 
For the opening session on the last 
Sunday in September, 116 were 
enrolled. Total attendance in 
classes for Juniors and Seniors was 
232. All were enthusiastic about 
this institute. The last session was 
held in the famous old Baptist 
meetinghouse at East Poultney 
which has been considered one of 
the finest samples of colonial archi- 
tecture in all New England. Mr. 
Wolf is the author of Leadership 
in the New Age and this book is 
being widely read and is available 
at all book stores. 


Better Baptist Churches 
Rev. Francis C. Stifler, the au- 
thor of this book, had the assist- 
ance of four other well-known 
Baptist leaders: George E. Daw- 
kins, A. Herbert Haslam, James 
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W. McCrossen, and David A. Pitt. 
These with the author made up 
the personnel of the Committee 
on Local Church Emphasis. Val- 
uable information from a large 
group of pastors and others sup- 
plied the important information. 
The book has 130 pages and its 
six chapters tell the story of: Who 
We Are, What We Do, How We 
Work, What We Give, How We 
Grow, “And These Things Also.” 

Churches of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention are asked to give 
special attention to this book. 
The Department has prepared a 
pamphlet of teaching suggestions 


for the use of the book as a study 
text. The Department is urging 
the churches of the Convention to 
use this book as a study-class text 
and Church Schools of Missions 
are requested to include a class on 
“Better Baptist Churches” among 
their subjects. The book is filled 
with many helpful suggestions, 
some of which will be suitable for 
one church and some for another. 
The book merits the attention of 
all who are interested in “Better 
Baptist Churches.” The Judson 
Press printed the book, which may 
be secured for 20 cents in paper 
and 35 cents in cloth. 











ROYAL AMBASSADORS 











Boy Scouts—Royal 
Ambassadors 


Since 1926 the Boy Scouts of 
America and the Royal Ambassa- 
dors of the Northern Baptist 
Churches have been carrying out 
their respective programs in closer 
relationship within the local 
church. The pamplet Boy Scouts, 
Royal Ambassadors and_ the 
Churches of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, issued several years 
ago, outlined the possibilities of 
closer affiliation. This program has 
received the official sanction of the 
Boy Scouts of America and of the 
Board of Education of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. 


Weare agreed that there is great 
promise in bringing to the Baptist 
Royal Ambassadors the advan- 
tages of the Scout activities, and 
in bringing to the Baptist Boy 
Scouts the advantages of our 
Royal Ambassador educational 
program. The Department of Mis- 
sionary Education is in corre- 
spondence with the Baptist Scout 
Masters and also with the Royal 
Ambassador Counsellors, and the 
plan already in operation is meet- 
ing with satisfactory response. 
When the plan has been fully ar- 
ticulated, a bulletin of special sug- 
gestions will be issued by the De- 
partment. We believe this plan 
represents a forward step of large 





NEW ROYAL AMBASSADOR CHAPTERS 


CHAPTER 


Judson First 


Roger Williams 


CHURCH 


Pleasant Ridge 


CITY 


Warren, Pa. 
Fredonia, Ind. 


David Livingstone Calvary Providence, R. I. 
David Livingstone First Scottsbluff, Neb. 
Livingstone Calvary Akron, O. 

Dr. J. H. Humphrey First Neodesha, Kan. 
Judson Salem Champaign, II. 
Henderson First Burlington, N. J. 
Robert Moffat Memorial Pawtucket, R. I. 
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significance in the interests of our 
Christian Education program for 
Baptist boys. 


Activity in Nebraska 


Rev. Roy H. Larson, of Valley, 
Nebraska, High Counsellor of the 
Royal Ambassadors, reports on in- 
teresting and worth-while activi- 
ties. At the summer Assembly held 
at Hastings College, Mr. Larson 
taught a class for adults on “Mis- 
sionary Methods and Materials 
for Boys and Young Men.” The 
Royal Ambassador materials were 
presented. Dr. J. T. Latta, a mis- 
sionary from Burma, was one of 
the speakers, and an Indian, Frank 
Belvin, was also on the program. 
As a result of this class, it was de- 
cided to form an adult chapter. 
They chose the name Latta and 
voted to meet at the State Con- 
vention to report findings in re- 
gard to boys’ work in their com- 
munities. An initiation ceremony 
is to be given later. At the associa- 
tional meetings, the Royal Ambas- 
sador work was emphasized by 
Rev. Newton Carman. At the 
Omaha Association two entire 
chapters were present in a body 
and took part in the program. A 
stirring interest in the Royal Am- 
bassador program is noted. 


Kansas. Enthusiasm 


Rev. H. E. Coulter, of Kansas, 
reports on a most successful camp 
at Christy Park. The boys were 
enrolled from churches ranging 
over a wider area of the State than 
in previous years. A quotation 
from Mr. Coulter’s report reads as 
follows: “It is not necessary for 
me to say that the future victories 
or defeats in our great denomina- 
tional life are dependent in a very 
large measure upon the amount 
and the quality of ‘building’ which 
we do among our boys now. But 
since we do recognize that truth, 
I am wondering if we cannot afford 
to invest a little more in work 
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among boys.” Mr. Coulter sums 
up his convictions as follows: “I 
have faith enough in the men and 
young men of the Convention to 
believe that if they were made boy- 
conscious, their various councils 
and brotherhoods would them- 
selves soon support the work.” 
The Kansas Royal Ambassadors 
publish an R. A. Herald in multi- 
graphed form which contains live 
information about our Baptist 
boys’ work in that State. It is pre- 
pared in a way to be of special in- 
terest to the boys themselves. 


Interest in Pennsylvania 


Rev. D. W.. Edwards, High 
Counsellor of the Royal Ambassa- 






dors in Pennsylvania, writes: “I 
would consider the Royal Ambas- 


sador booth at the Pennsylvania 


State Convention a great success. 
All my literature was gone before 
the second day was over. Many 
expressed their desire for just such 
a work in their church. Several as- 
sured me that they were going to 
attempt such an organization as 
soon as they could. I asked them 
to fill out application blanks and 
mail to you. About a half-dozen 
requested that I come to their As- 
sociations as soon as I could and 
help with organizing Ambassador 
groups.” Many valuable sugges- 
tions are coming to the Depart- 
ment from High Counsellors. 








WORLD WIDE GUILD 














Give us great dreams, O God, while thou art giving, 
And keep the end; it is enough if we 

Live by the hope, nor falter in the living, 

That lures us on from dust to dignity. 


Give us the courage of the soul’s high vision, 
Though its fulfillment here we never see; 

The heart to make and keep the brave decision, 
And faith to leave the ultimate with thee. 


OW much we all need that at- 
titude today when our world 
is so hard to understand. We are 
reminded of one who said long ago, 
“Be still and know that I am 
God.” So let us keep calm and keep 
praying that in spite of “Man’s 
inhumanity to man,” God’s pur- 
pose for the world and for His 
children everywhere may be real- 
ized. Isn’t it wonderful that we 
may have a share in the coming of 
the Kingdom of God on earth? 
When you read these lines the 
Nobility will be on the way to 
Arizona, California, Oregon and 
Washington to visit those loyal 
Guilders and Crusaders on the Pa- 


—Marie LeNart 


cific Coast. It will be a rare privi- 
lege to meet the State Secretaries, 
only one of whom I have seen, and 








Sunday morning on the breakwall at the Rhode Island house party 
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the leaders and Guild girls. We 
shall be away about six weeks, but 
our Secretary will be at the Buf- 
falo office every day and will take 
care of orders as usual, and answer 
inquiries. Any urgent matters of 
importance will be forwarded to 
me, so send letters as usual to 218 
Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Information regarding Guild 
Day, May 25, in Milwaukee will 
appear in February Misstons. In 
the meantime plan to send one or 
more delegates for we shall have a 
grand time together. 

A glorious and Happy New 
Year to you all! 


Rhode Island’s New Venture 


They moved their House Party 
to a new place, shortened the time, 
and staged the premiére appear- 
ance of their new State Secretary 
in the role of hostess. The last 
week-end in September, Mrs. Har- 
old Brown of Providence, Guild 
State Secretary, welcomed 97 girls 
to the Breakers Hotel, Narragan- 
sett Pier, for two days of joy, in- 
formation, and inspiration. The 
opening meeting was Saturday 
morning at 10 o’clock; the theme, 
“World Fashions through Guild 
Windows”; the guests missiona- 
ries, Dorothy Dowell of the Philip- 
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pines and Zora Mlekush of New 
York City; the banquet (turkey 
dinner, by the way) attendance 
rolled up to 110, and the Fourth 
Church girls of Providence, with 
Mary Kenyon as chairman, made 
the decorations. The centerpiece 
was a large circle of six windows 
with blue shutters, curtains and 
window boxes. Lighted candles in 
the center made a beautiful effect. 
There were window placecards for 
each girl. The program included 
discussion of all Guild activities, 
several short original dramatiza- 
tions, in addition to inspirational 
messages and a frolic Saturday 
evening. Zora, in her lovely Swiss 
costume, played her zither and 
taught the girls some yodelling 
songs. Sunday afternoon Dr. Tom- 
lin, Calvary Church, Providence, 
gave the closing message, “Win- 
dows of the Soul,” which was fol- 
lowed by a different method of re- 
ceiving pledges for the Special 
Guild Gift. It was called “Presen- 
tation of Gifts” and arranged by 
Frances Jacques of Greenville. 
There was a window box on a table 
in front of a window with nothing 
in it but dirt. As the program pro- 
gressed it was filled with beautiful 
flowers, for each girl brought her 
pledge and added a real flower to 
the window box. The picture on 
page 53 shows a few of the girls 
Sunday morning on the breakwall. 
After such a grand start, Rhode 
Island Guilders ought to have 
their best year ever. 









A Devoted Secretary Honored 


New Jersey Guild girls on two 
occasions have expressed their ap- 
preciation of the devoted service 
which their State Secretary, Mary 
Buchanan, has given to the Guild 
work through several years. First, 
her own Trenton Association had 
a testimonial dinner and presented 
her with a lovely bead bag and a 
corsage. Several state officers were 
there and felicitations were many 
and genuine. Then the banquet in 
connection with the Annual State 
Guild Convention in Collingswood 


‘was also in her honor. The tangible 


expression of their love in this in- 
stance was a gift of a dozen silver 
teaspoons and salad forks to re- 
place some family heirlooms which 
burglars appropriated a few years 
ago. She surely received her just 
deserts, for her leadership has been 
outstanding. It is gratifying to 
know that girls not only appreci- 
ate such devotion but that they 
love to express it. Her successor, 
Nana Helwig, has already made 
her own place as State leader, and 
New Jersey will continue to carry 
on loyally and enthusiastically. 
All power to those who lay such 
strong foundations on which oth- 
ers may build. 


The Kansas Banquet 
The accompanying picture 
shows Kansas Guild girls just be- 
fore the banquet at Ottawa As- 
sembly. They invited the boys to 
make it a real party, and had 
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about 200 there. For ten days they 
used the University gym for a dor- 
mitory and had special Guild 
classes taught by experts. They 
also had “open house” one after- 
noon for the entire assembly, pre- 
senting a short program and serv- 
ing refreshments. 


Whose Birthday Party? 


Our Woman’s Home Mission 
Society’s 60th birthday is being 
celebrated this year and a series 
of birthday parties are being held 
all over the country. We want 
Guild girls to have a share in this 
celebration and also in the gift of 
$60,000. There are two pageants, 
“The Challenge of the Birthday 
Candles” and “What Your Grand- 
mother Did.” These are free and 
may be had by sending to the 
Woman’s Home Society, 152 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York City. Also 
ask for the leaflet “Candle Power” 
which fully explains the matter. 

Any gift makes a person a “can- 
dle lighter,” and we are suggest- 
ing that some time in February 
you have a party using one of the 
two pageants, dressing in old- 
fashioned costumes, and having a 
birthday cake on which each girl 
who makes a gift, either 10¢ or 
more, may place her lighted can- 
dle. Let February be Guild can- 
dle-lighting month. 

This gift will apply on your 
church apportionment and should 
be sent to the state office des- 
ignated to the 60th birthday gift. 





Banquet of the Kansas World Wide Guild held just before the Summer Assembly on the Campus of Ottawa University 
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Annual mothers’ and daughters’ banquet of the Mexican Guild at the Christian 


Mexican Mothers 
and Daughters 
The Mexican Guild Girls in our 
Christian Center, Pueblo, Colo., 
held their Annual Mother and 
Daughter Banquet, May 6th. The 


_girls planned and with some help 


prepared the meal and, of course, 
served it. The tables were beauti- 
fully decorated in yellow and 
white with yellow and white 
streamers on the tables, maypoles 
of the same color, and a basket of 
yellow roses. After the meal had 
been served the picture was taken, 
followed by the program. It was all 
prepared in Spanish and consisted 
of songs, readings, and a little play- 
let. We were happy to have Miss 
Cummings with us. 

Some of the mothers do not go 
many places, and they received 
much joy from this occasion which 
their daughters had planned. One 
mother said, “This is the nicest 
thing we have ever had at the 
Christian Center.” Since that time 
two of our girls have married and 
others are working. We thoroughly 
enjoy our Guild meetings and the 
fellowship around the table after 
each meeting. 


Fall House Parties 
Reports have been most enthu- 
siastic but, unfortunately, only 
brief paragraphs can be given be- 
cause of that ever-present buga- 
boo—lack of space. 

















Connecticut started off at In- 
dian Point Neck with an unusually 
fine program, a good attendance, 
and their special guests were Mrs. 
McKinley of the Philippines, 
Mary Beth Fulton of the M. & M. 
Board and Leah Hicks, am Indian 
girl studying at Keuka College, 
with whom they all fell in love. 
Helen Barnum, the State Secre- 
tary, is all to the good. 

Western Pennsylvania went to 
the First Church, Erie, for their 
fall Rally early in October, under 
the leadership of their State Sec- 
retary, Mrs. D. C. Lewis. Their 
attendance ran up to a few over 
200. Hazel McAfee, from Weirton, 
W. Va., was their Home Mission- 
ary, and the Foreign was none 
other than a Guild missionary 
bride, Pauline Meader Stalker, so 
they had a happy time together. 


Indiana Guilders went to Ham- 
mond this year about 200 strong. 
In addition to the usual program 
items they featured two new proj- 
ects, a Panel Discussion under five 
headings, Worship, Stewardship, 
Service, Educational and Social; 
also a trip to East Chicago where 
they visited Katherine House, one 
of our fine Christian Centers. The 
official report says: “Dorothy San- 
gren told of the wonderful work 
the Katherine House is doing and, 
following devotions by Guild Girls 
of the House, our group was di- 
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Center ie Pueblo, Colorado 





vided and a most interesting tour 
of the house was made. We were 
then taken to the Mexican 
Church, which we were told was 
an outgrowth of the Katherine 
House. We were welcomed most 
cordially by Mrs. Anderson, and 
four Mexican children sang a 
group of songs in their own lan- 
guage. We were told that this Mex- 
ican Church has 50 members and 
they were remodeling their build- 
ing, the work being done by the 
members. The trip to these two 
Centers was indeed one that will 
be long remembered.” 


Kansas had its usual two Ral- 
lies a week apart early in October, 
one at Arkansas City and the 
other at Parsons. A new feature of 
these two Rallies was the presence 
of four “Hoosiers,” Guild girls 
from Indiana, including the State 
Secretary, Pearl Barnes Smith, 
Evelyn Thornburg, Maybelle 
Smith and Ollie Owens. They led 
some of the discussions and, dur- 
ing the week between Rallies, 
drove down to Bacone College, 
Oklahoma, and visited the Guild 
girls there. Needless to say, a 
grand time was had by all. These 
exchange visits of state leaders is 
coming to be the vogue in Guild 
circles and results in mutual help 
and inspiration. Six girls from the 
Bacone Guild went to the Parsons 
Rally, one of whom gave “Nearer 
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My God to Thee” in sign language. 
Margaret Erickson, Faculty spon- 
sor and a former Guilder from 
Minneapolis, told of the work at 
Bacone College. 


Eastern Pennsylvania held its 
fall Convention in Pottstown with 
the State Secretary, Mrs. Harri- 


son, at the helm and in charge of 
the Candlelight Service at the 
close of the banquet. Five foreign 
students from Crozer Seminary 
and Zora Mlekush from New 
York were colorful and impressive 
banquet speakers. Irene Jones had 
the Consecration Service Sunday 
morning. 








Children’s World Crusade 














Happy New Year 


O, Happy New Year: Grant that I 

May cause no tear in any eye. 

When this New Year in time shall end 

Let it be said: “I’ve played the friend, 

Have lived and loved and labored here, 

And made of it a Happy Year.” 
—Epear A. Guest 


AN anything be more exciting 
than looking forward to new 
experiences and anticipations that 
promise happiness and challenge 
every faculty within one! The 
New Year always bids us to look 
to the future, and this year will 
call for the best and most we can 
give. We may still be called on to 
make brick without straw, or per- 
haps just a little straw. Yet our 
Study books and Helps are not so 
expensive as they used to be. Mis- 
SIONS is fast becoming a children’s 
magazine with its wonderful pic- 
tures and innumerable facts (prop- 
erly culled) genuinely interesting 
to juniors, and the alert boys and 
girls who know how in these days 
to collect pictures and stories from 
the newspapers and magazines 
bearing on the theme of study. 
We shall now be preparing for 
the Moslem study which will be a 
new theme for the children. Make 
the most of the opportunity to 
emphasize the teachings of Jesus 
concerning absolute truth, prayer, 
tolerance and respect for God’s 
children everywhere. The story on 


page 560 in November 1937 Mis- 
stons, “Triumph Over Failure,” 
has much in it to help children un- 
derstand how much Jesus means 
to a Moslem girl. 

Although Alma and [I will not 
be seeing the Moslems on their 
native soil in the Philippines or 
India during these months, our 
Board of Education has agreed 
that the preparations the Pacific 
Coast states made for Conferences 
and Rallies on our return from that 
great adventure, should be com- 
pleted. So we are to leave in Jan- 
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uary to meet our loved Guilders 
and Crusaders in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington. 

I am delighted to tell you that 
Mrs. Helen Leach, the author of 
GOD’S TREES will edit this de- 
partment in March Missions. 


liary Lo Atk 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sample Crusaders 


The following news items will 
give an idea of the variety of 
churches represented intheC.W.C. 
and the different activities through 
which the boys and girls find 
chances to serve. The children in 
Sac City, Iowa (center), built an 
African village of their own, at 
each meeting adding a building 
that represented the work talked 
about that day and that was the 
result of Christian ideals. When 
finished they had a church, school, 
hospital and orphanage. Their 
picture was taken when they went 
to the County Farm to conduct 
a service of worship for them. 


Children’s World Crusaders in Sac City, Iowa 
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Children’s World Crusaders of Center Valley and Arthur, Nebraska 


The Leonard, N. J., group sent 
an unusual relief map of Africa 
to the N.B.C. Exhibit in Philadel- 
phia. 

The Crusaders of Brookfield, 
N. Y., are enthusiastic readers of 
Missions. 


The two groups at Center Val- 
ley and Arthur, Neb., are in the 
country, as active and interested 
as any. There are only two 
churches in Arthur County and 
each has a Crusader Company 
which “mean so much to our rural 
churches.” 


All of the children of Beloit First 
Baptist gathered for an Old-Time 
School Party week before school 
began. Invitations were given out 
through Sunday School classes. 
Children gathered in Fellowship 
Hall while School Days was being 
played, and had a Get Acquainted 
game, then divided into groups for 
study, games, etc. During recess 
refreshments were served; 77 were 
present. This was sponsored by 
the Junior Church, and _ the 
W.W.G. had charge of games for 
younger ones. The first Saturday 
of each month all Heralds and 
Crusaders meet at the church and 
learn to work, study and play to- 
gether. 





Mr. Frost Sees the Children 


Dear World Crusaders: 

This year you will be studying 
about Mohammedans and their 
religion. They worship one God, 
as we do, but there are many rea- 
sons why we should tell them the 
beautiful gospel story of Jesus and 
how he came to show us how much 
God loves us. 

Mohammed was an Arabian 
chief who lived long after Jesus. 
He gathered followers who wrote 
what he taught about God, and 
those teachings make up the Ko- 
ran. It is to them what the Bible 
is to us. But his teachings and his 
life were very different from 
Jesus’ life and teaching. This is one 
big reason why we should tell them 
the truth about God. 

Another reason is because they 
do not let the boys and girls go 
to school. For this reason, I know 
only one Moslem boy in Balasore, 
and he asks me for pice (money) 
sometimes when I go to the rail- 
road station. We have four schools 
here in our Mission with nearly 
500 boys and girls in them, and the 
only Moslem pupil is one girl. If 
they don’t go to school, you may 
ask, “What do they do?” I sup- 
pose they like to play like other 
children: kites, marbles, tops and 
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the rest. But they have to begin 
work very early. The girls help 
their mothers in the house and in 
caring for little brothers and sis- 
ters. And the boys help their 
fathers make bread and sell it, for 
most of the bakers are Moslems. 
Another thing that boys do is to 
make little cigarettes which are 
called “peekas.” They put pieces 
of tobacco into a leaf and roll it up 
and tie a thread about it. If they 
work very fast all day they can 
earn eight or ten cents. 

The Christian boys and girls all 
go to school, and a number of 
Hindu boys and girls with them, 
but no Moslems. The few Moslem 
children that are allowed an edu- 
cation get it in separate schools of 
their own. We have about 200 
boys in our schools, most of them 
9 and 10 years old. There is a 
sports field in connection with the 
schools where the boys play 
games. Soccer ball is played with 
a round ball, and they must not 
touch it with their hands, but kick 
it with the side of their bare feet. 
It is surprising that they almost 
never break their toes. Sometimes 
they “head” it as it falls. 

There is a Christian village near 
our compound and the children 
come to our field to play after 
school almost from the time they 
learn to walk. The result is that 
when they grow up our boys are 
stronger than the Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan boys and have won 
many football cups. Besides they 
have learned to play fair and to 
play with others with Christian 
teachers. 

The girls’ dormitory is not so 
near my house and I do not know 
them so well, but they have a 
swimming tank, a Blue Bird 
group, and not long ago I saw two 
little girls riding their brother’s 
bicycle. 

I hope you will think about the 
Moslem children and ask our 
Heavenly Father to make their 
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lives brighter. Pray that their 
parents’ hearts will be changed so 
they will let them go to school and 
learn and play. 

Your friend, H. 1. Frost 


Happy Birthday 


Our fun in someone else’s birth- 
day is lighting the candles on the 
cake. The Crusaders and Heralds 
will have a chance to celebrate the 
sixtieth anniversary of the Wom- 
an’s Home Mission Society. In 
addition to the regular gifts to the 
whole denominational work, the 
children of the C.W.C. may have 
one meeting when they will hear 
about the work of the Society and 
will have a chance to give an ex- 
tra gift to it. Have a fancy cake 
(made of paper) with real candles 
on it so that every child who 
brings a gift may light a candle. 

-In order to remind him and his 
parents of this important event, 
make some paper candles of 4- 
inch squares of paper rolled diag- 
onally and stuck together with an 
Anniversary Seal provided by 
the W.A.B. Home Society, 152 
Madison Avenue, New York City, 
35¢ per 100. Twist the tip of one 
end into a wick and flatten the 
other into a base. Get an anniver- 
sary report slip from the Candle- 
lighter of your church (the presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Missionary 
Society) , so that every member of 
the C.W.C. who gives a gift may 
be recorded as a little Candle- 
lighter and the amount of the gift 
may be included in the grand to- 
tal. This money may be given to 
the Candle-lighter of the church, 
and will be counted on the church 
quota. 


Snapping Serial 

What a lucky boy Tom is, for 
he has friends of many nationali- 
ties. Here he is pictured with some 
of his Japanese, Chinese, and Jew- 
ish friends. They are the best of 
chums and vacation time finds 









* 





Tom and his Japanese, Chinese and 
Jewish friends 


them constantly together. Have 
you ever gone out of your way to 
invite the foreign children in your 
neighborhood to join you and your 
American friends in your games 
and to your church? 


Better Buy Books 
Two good plans for getting 
money for C.W.C. books came 
from the C.W.C. Conference of 
New York State Convention. One 
was from a second-hand book sale. 
Good books of fiction, biographies, 


travel and all classifications, were 
solicited by the adults of the 
church, the Crusaders collected 
them and were on hand to help 
on the day of the sale; $20 was 
netted and some good books were 
made available to booklovers of 
restricted finances. 

Another method was the baked 
goods sale in which the Crusaders 
helped. 


Trooping Together 

For three years the women of 
the states have been experiment- 
ing with the plan of choosing five 
State officers, an auto load, to visit 
the Associations for one-day meet- 
ings, to present the plans and ma- 
terials for the coming year. This 
has been one of the most successful 
methods for informing the con- 
stituency that has been tried. In 
Illinois and Oregon the C.W.C. 
State Secretaries have been mem- 
bers of-the team this Fall and the 
reports are thrilling. In Oregon 
twenty-three new organizations 
have been enrolled as direct re- 
sults of the Conferences. 
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A Christian Citizen’s Creetl 

I would be true for there are those who 
trust me; 

I would be pure for there are those who 
care; 

I would be strong for there is much to 
suffer; 

I would be brave for there is much to 
dare. 

I would be friend of all, the foe, the 
friendless; 

I would be giving and forget the gift; 

1 would be humble for I know my 
weakness; 

I would look up, and laugh, and love, 
and lift—Howarp W. ArNoLp 


Many women are asking for sug- 
gestions from the Civic Commit- 
tee of our National Committee on 





Woman’s Work. We seem to be 
more wide awake to conditions in 
our community, state, nation and 
even to international affairs. Some 
are asking “Am I merely sorry 
when conditions are wrong, or do I 
do my best to help right them? 
Can Christ count on us to be good 
citizens?” 

Some helpful suggestions come 
from our able Chairman, Miss 
Sallie E. Coy. She has written a 
letter to each State Civic Chair- 
man. We quote from it: 


The most effective work is done 
through the women in the local church. 
Each group must adapt its program to 
meet its own local conditions, 
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The questions which may well be 
considered in all groups, but studied 
particularly from the local angle, are 
peace, liquor, narcotics, gambling, so- 
cial legislation dealing with such ques- 
tions as child labor, women in industry, 
pure food and drugs, Sunday legisla- 
tion, motion pictures, anti-lynching 
laws, the question of race relations. 
Time should not only be given to the 
study and hearing of reports on im- 
pending legislation, but telegrams or 
letters of protest when necessary 
should be sent where they will do the 
most good. 

Ours should not be a program of 
passive goodness and polite interest, 
but one of active participation in all 
civic matters in the local community, 
and an intelligent conception of all na- 
tional and world affairs that relate to 
peace, social justice, and race relations. 

To that end may we not during these 
troublous times strive as never before 
to bring to the women of our churches 
a vital and challenging knowledge of 
all civic affairs, interpreted always, as 
far as humanly possible, in the light of 
Christ’s great love for mankind, and 
His tolerance and sympathy for our 
human frailties and weaknesses. 


Miss Coy gives also the follow- 
ing, “Literature and How to Use 
it”: Ham Preferred, by Florence 
B. Wilcox, Civic Chairman for 
Rhode Island. May be obtained 
from each State Office. Covers the 
entire field of our civic work. May 
be used as a reading or as a mono- 
logue for a program meeting. 

Peace. A bibliography, Reading 
and Program Materials on World 
Peace, for interest of groups within 
Baptist churches, may be obtained 
from American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society. The Society also dis- 
tributes Peace in These Times, a 
unit of four programs with accom- 
panying worship material. Sugges- 
tions for discussion make this ma- 
terial adaptable to many situa- 
tions, but especially for work with 
young people. Order from nearest 
Baptist book store, 25¢. 

Headline books distributed by 
Foreign Policy Association, usu- 


ally 25¢ each, are all excellent. The 
latest number, Peaceful Change; 
the Alternative to War, is made 
available to members of organiza- 
tions allied to the National Peace 
Conference at 10¢ each. Foreign 
Policy Association, 8 West 40th 
St., New York City. 

A new Song for Peace, published 
by A. G. Little, Concord, N. H., 5¢ 
each, 100 copies $2.00. 

Liquor Prosiem. Every State 
has laws which provide for instruc- 
tion in the schools, on the effects of 
alcohol. If in doubt as to your 
State laws, read the pamphlet, In- 
struction in the Effects of Alcohol 
and Tobacco, by James F. Rogers, 
issued in 1937, as Leaflet No. 38 
rev. ed. U.S. Dept. of Interior, Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, 
D. C., price 5¢. 

Alcohol Talks to Youth, by 
Howard E. Hamlin, published by 
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the School and College Service, 
Station B, Columbus, Ohio (24¢ a 
single copy) , presents a brief scien- 
tific discussion of the question. 
This is being distributed in some 
states by the W.C.T.U. Certain 
colleges in the East have welcomed 
this distribution and placed copies 
in every college dormitory. Here is 
service for all Civic Committees to 
sponsor. It is truly an excellent lit- 
tle book. 

Alcohoke Drink in Life Today, 
by Harry S. Warner, published by 
the Methodist Book Concern at 
25¢, offers a series of five discus- 
sion meetings on the liquor prob- 
lem. Here is a right up-to-the-min- 
ute publication developed from a 
rather different angle. 

Since Repeal, by W. G. Calder- 
wood, Temperance Facts Bureau, 
986 15th Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 10¢ each, $3.50 per hundred. 
Would be well worth putting into 
the hands of every man and 
woman in your church. 

Race Reations. Cooperative 
Way in Race Relations, issued 
free by the Federal Council of 
Churches, 105 East 22nd St., New 
York City, is full of suggestions, 
though dealing primarily with the 
accomplishments and aims of the 
churches in 1936. 

Movine Pictures. Urge all 
mothers to consult the regular 
movie evaluations furnished by 
National Film Estimate Service to 
The Christian Century, Parents 
Magazine, and other such periodi- 
cals, before allowing their children 
to attend the movies. DO NOT de- 
pend upon movie magazines for 
evaluations. 


The Civic Committee works 
with only a minimum budget, 
making it impossible to stock 
much of the available literature, 
but we are sure with the above 
suggestions you will be able to 
plan a vital program for the local 
church. 
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**Pick of the Air’ 


S ANNOUNCED in the Sep- 

tember issue of Mzussions, 
first prize for programs was 
awarded to the Women’s Society 
of First Baptist Church, Evans- 
ton, Ill., for a “radio broadcast” 
because it “so cleverly dissemi- 
nates missionary information in a 
popular method of today, which 
will catch and hold the interest of 
old and young alike.” 

A description of the properties 
and the stage arrangement will 
help you to visualize the various 
program numbers. The micro- 
phone was placed well forward on 
the stage, and bord on its standard 
the letters WEBC (Women, Ev- 
anston Baptist Church) and NBC 
(Northern Baptist Convention). 
At one side and toward the back, 
a table and two chairs formed the 
“control room.” Nine chairs were 
placed in a semicircle for the mem- 
bers of the cast. A tall silk hat was 
provided for the slips in the quiz. 
A piano and a set of dinner chimes 
were used for the theme song and 
tone signals. The Morning Light Is 
Breaking was the appropriate se- 
lection for the theme song, with 
the first two measures loud, the 
next two soft, then the music grad- 
ually fading out. The announcer 
always looked to the person in 
charge of the control room for a 
signal (a nod or a raised hand) 
that it was time for a program to 
begin or end—then signalled the 
pianist for the theme song or 
the tone signals. (She began her 
speeches on the third measure of 
the theme song.) 

In a truly professional manner 
the announcer welcomed the audi- 
ence, reminding them that abso- 


lute silence should be maintained 
except when she gave the signal for 
applause (clapping herhands) . She 
then announced that Professor 
Quiz, “that matchless propounder 
of questions that tease the brain,” 
was ready to select “five lucky in- 
dividuals” to help with the pro- 
gram. The professor, calling for 
volunteers to raise their hands, 
selected five women (previously, 
decided upon). Going to the plat- 
form they stood near the micro- 
phone ready to go “on the air.” At 
a signal from the control room, the 
announcer addressed the “unseen 
audience”: 

“Good evening, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Once again we greet you, 
and bring you the far-famed seer, 
Professor Quiz, with his brain- 
busters. The five contestants are 
in place. Each in turn will draw a 
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folded slip of paper from the hat 
and hand it to the smiling inquisi- 


tor... ..And now, I introduce 
Professor Quiz.” (Signal for ap- 
plause.) 


The professor made a suita- 
ble response, remarking on the 
strange fact that all his questions 
for the evening related to Africa. 
“That dark continent seems to 
hold a curious fascination for 
those of our listeners who sent in 
questionnaires.” Turning to the 
contestants, she asked the name 
and occupation of the first one, in- 
structing her to draw a slip from 
the hat. The question was read by 
the professor and correctly an- 
swered by Mrs. A., the contestant. 
The same procedure was followed 
with the other four, with the ex- 
ception of Mrs. D., “a jolly, talka- 
tive person,” who demonstrated 
that she knew very little indeed 
about Africa—in fact, her ram- 
bling answers moved someone in 
the audience to prompt her, draw- 
ing a rebuke from the professor. 
(In each case, the mistake was set 
right by the professor, and thus 
the audience learned the correct 
answer.) 

There were four series of ques- 
tions, all taken from Sphina, a 
question-and-answer game _ on 
Africa that is now out of print. 
When the scores were reckoned, 
Mrs. E., the winner, was awarded 
a “very unusual prize—the oppor- 
tunity to contribute $25 to the 
Forward Fund of Station WEBC.” 


(Mrs. D., beaming, remarks: 
“Well, I answered one question, 
anyway!’’) 


The second number was an in- 
terview with a “well-known world 
traveller,” bringing out many in- 
teresting facts concerning mis- 
sionary work in Africa. 

Next to be featured was Mis- 
sions’ Minute Man, who in co- 
operation with International News 
Service, reported interesting news 
from the Magazine-of-the-Air. 
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Then the Little-Theater-of-the 
Air presented On the Shelf: or The 
Melancholy of Being Dusty, in 
which two Broadway stars (“not 
too Broadway!”) impersonated 
two gift boxes—one “forgotten and 
forlorn,” the other “bright and 
happy” with a collection for the 
Forward Fund. The skit ended 
with an inquiry as to the state of 
YOUR gift box and a plea for in- 
creased giving to “speed all our 
great redemptive work at home 
and abroad.” 

In the final feature, The Inter- 
national Reviewing Stand, three 
professors discussed The White 
Elephant of Geneva (from Mis- 
stons, November, 1936) . 

After each of these special fea- 
tures, a “news flash” of denomina- 
tional interest was given; there 
were also signals and station an- 
nouncements at proper intervals. 
Throughout the program, the 
greatest care was taken to main- 
tain the atmosphere of an actual 
studio. 

As you probably have guessed, 
the original program was pat- 
terned after Professor Quiz’ weekly 
program. For pointers on conduct- 
ing the quiz, listen in some Satur- 
day evening. Make notes also of 
the phrasing of the announce- 
ments, the timing, etc. 

Since the program was given as 
a part of the study of Africa, that 
field was covered by the questions 
and the interview. For a 1938 quiz, 
Burning Facts (5¢) is recom- 
mended. It contains many 
thought-provoking questions on 
Northern Baptists (Who We Are, 
What We Do, How We Work, 
etc.), and answers not a few of 
them. Additional material for the 
answers will be found in Better 
Baptist Churches (20¢). Consult 
recent issues of Misstons and 
leaflet literature for material for 
the rest of the program. 

When making the award, the 
judges pointed out that “the pro- 


gram could be used to great ad- 
vantage as a missionary theme for 
a midweek prayer-meeting, having 
the pastor pose as Professor Quiz 
and including laymen” in the cast. 


WOMEN OVER SEAS 
(Continued from page 47) 
ships. They are representative of 
that group of Chinese Christian 

women working all over China. 

It is as though Chinese Chris- 
tian women have heard the words 
of Doctor E. Stanley Jones: “My 
plea is that the Christian woman- 
hood . . . do not take over our 
quarrels and snobberies and self- 
ishness. We have built the world 
on exploitation and greed and 
selfishness. Help us to build a new 
world on the mind of Christ. . . .” 

After describing the frequent 
air raids at Hangchow, Miss Ellen 
J. Peterson writes: “But our 
Christians carry on. The women 
of our church have made 170 gar- 
ments for wounded soldiers and 
are making 30 more. Several mem- 
bers and the pastor go out to the 
temples and help the soldiers, do- 
ing personal work, and giving out 
Scripture portions. Others go to 
the railway station and assist the 
refugees.” 





Are We Equal To The Task? 


Christian womanhood in Amer- 
ica faces a great opportunity for a 
wide ministry. Funds are desper- 
ately needed for extra and unusu- 
ally expensive travel, for rent for 














The original and genuine Folding Organ. 
Famous the world over for 50 years. Sweet tone 
— astonishing volume, inexpensive. Suitable for 
Camps Missions, Sunday Schools, etc. . 


Write for Catalog 
BILHORN BROS. ORGAN CO., INC. 


1414 McLean Ave. Dept. M Chicago, IIl. 


PARENTS... 


In the Foreign Mission Field 
Endorse Calvert School 
Home Study Courses for Children 


Calvert School, through its Home 
bee Instruction Department, will give 
<ul’ =~ your child a superior elementary 
education .... mail, regardless of where you 
miy live. Modern, approved courses from this 
famous school are being used by parents all over 
the world with outstanding success. 
Give your children the advantages of these inter- 
esting lessons, carefully chosen books, and attrac- 
tive materials. Instruction is under the personal 
guidance of teachers in Calvert’s prominent and 
successful private day school in Baltimore, 


Write today for booklet of complete in- 
formation. Costs are low. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 











120W. Tuscany Road, Baltimore, Maryland 





missionaries, and for help for our 
overtaxed hospitals and for the 
schools. All institutions find the 
demands heavy when local income 
has been greatly reduced. Chinese 
staff members are proposing and 
accepting severely reduced and 
very inadequate salaries to keep 
the work going. 

Let us match their heroism by 
our own sacrificial giving and 
raise the $60,000 China emer- 
ency fund! 
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YOU Face Old Age Without Fear 


WHEN YOU ARE PROTECTED 
BY ANNUITY AGREEMENTS 
of the AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Let us tell you how you may have . . . Security in Old Age 
. .. Freedom from Worry ...a Steady Income... Per- 
manent Satisfaction ... through the annuity plan of the 
American Bible Society. 

For nearly ninety years the Society’s checks have always been 
sent when due . . . helping to bring security in spite of disturb- 
ing and perplexing world conditions. A check every six months! 
That would mean much to you! 

In addition there is the fine satisfaction of sharing in the work of 
making the Bible more widely available throughout the world. 


The booklet “A Gift That Lives” explains the plan and tells 
you how you may help both yourself and a worthy cause. 


seeaoneeee MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY saeneeeny, 

| 

AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Bible House, New York. - 

Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B-10 entitled ‘‘A Gift That Lives.”’ a 
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Dr. Bowler in India 
(Continued from page 5) 
world, commanding magnificent 
views of the Himalayas. The next 
stops are in Bengal-Orissa and 
South India fields. Most of the 
month of January is devoted to 
the great Burma Mission. From 
Rangoon Dr. Bowler sails, via 
Singapore, for Hongkong, arriving 
there on February 3. From Hong- 
kong he goes to the Philippine Is- 
lands, and from Manila he will sail 
for a Pacific-coast port, although 
details of his homeward journey 
will depend upon developments. 
@ 8 @ 

For the first time in its history 
of 30 years the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America will 
meet in Toronto, Canada. Dates 
are January 3-6. Heretofore this 
annual interdenominational gath- 
ering of foreign mission repre- 
sentatives has met in the vicinity 
of New York and occasionally in 
Washington or Atlantic City. Can- 
ada is a logical choice in that the 
conference includes all of North 
America. The Home Missions 
Council, likewise interdenomina- 
tional, will meet January 10-12 in 
the Parish House of the Fifth Ave. 
Presbyterian Church, New York. 





hurch Furniture 


omplete sets or individual pieces bullt 

to order. Communion Tables, Pulpits, 

Reading Desks, Baptismal Fonts, 
Pews, Pew Cushions, Altar Crosses, Collection 
Plates, Pulpit Hangings, Altar Cloths, Bible 
Markers. Write for catalog. : 

Established 1869 

KELTNER MFG. CO., 85 Main St., Ashley, O. 





Instructions to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United Foreign 


States Canada Countries 
Single Copies...... $1.25 $1.50 $1.60 
In Clubs (50r more) 1.00 1.25 1.45 
Remit by Money Order or Draft. Make all 
Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable 
simply to MIssIons. 
Bills, coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. 


in your final copy. Give the blank and money 
to your Club Manager; if there is none, send 
directly to us. Please sign your name exactly 
as it appears on your present address label. 

Sometimes a subscriber who has already re- 
newed may receive this blank, the renewal 
having reached us after this copy containing 
the blank has been mailed. 

When reporting ape os of address send both 
the old and the new address. 
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A Pew Dear Gift 
One Year for One Dollar 


Informing 
Interesting 
Instructive 
Inspiring 


A Year’s Gift Subscription to 


MISSIONS 


makes an IDEAL gift 


Address 
152 Madison Ave., New York 











Rev. and Mrs. H. L. Wyman 


Rev. and Mrs. Herbert L. Wyman, 
retired missionaries, were killed in 
an automobile accident at Buckston 
Lower Corner, Maine, July 15, 1937. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wyman were appointed 
to foreign service under the General 
Conference of Free Baptists, and 
sailed for India in November, 1893. 
For 18 years they gave faithful and 
devoted service as station evangelistic 
missionaries at Santipore and Mid- 
napore. In March, 1912, because of ill- 
health, they returned to the United 
States and in 1916 retired. 

Mr. Wyman was born in Manches- 
ter, N. H., October 22, 1867. He was 
graduated from Pembroke Academy, 
N. H., and from the Cobb Divinity 
School, Lewiston, Me. He was married 
on July 7, 1892, to Miss Gertrude Mac- 
Kneeland, who was born in Westerly, 
R. I., March 8, 1874. A son and 
daughter survive them. 


Ruth Whittaker Ranney 


Miss Ruth Whittaker Ranney died 
at Kalaw, Burma, on October 30, 
1937, after giving more than a half 
century to missignary service in that 
country. The daughter of missionary 
parents, she was born on February 
24, 1957, in Toungoo, Burma. She 
spent her girlhood and received her 
education at Homer, N. Y., where 
she joined the Homer Baptist Church. 
Returning to Burma in 1884 with 
her grandparents, Rev. and Mrs. 
Cephas Bennett of the Mission Press, 


Rangoon, Miss Ranney received her 
appointment as a missionary under the 
Woman’s Foreign Board in 1886. She 
began her long service in Rangoon. 
She organized and was the first presi- 
dent of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Burma, which is still 
flourishing. With Miss Harriet Phin- 
ney, her lifelong friend, she started the 
Burma Woman’s Bible School in May, 
1893. They moved the school in 1903 
to Insein, where it is today continuing 
to develop a particularly high type of 
Christian leadership among the women 
of Burma. Miss Ranney also did valua- 
ble translation work. An adaptation of 
Munhall’s Texts for Personal Workers, 
which she first prepared in Burmese in 
1893 is still in use. 


Caught by the Camera 


Illustrations in this issue 


Cuna: Bridal party of Soh Tien, 34; 
Alice Chen, 46; Beatrice Lee and 
workers at Kakchieh, 47. 

Cuurcues: Greenville, R. I., 30; Lu- 
bec, Maine, 40. 

Europe: Scenes in Germany and Po- 
land, 10-16. 

MIscELLANEOUs: San Salvador mother 
and child, 6; Crime chart, 8; Map of 
Ethiopia, 9; Gordon E. Bigelow, 42; 
Birthday parties: Cuba, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, 48, 49; W.W.G., 
Rhode Island, 53; W.W.G., Kansas, 
54; W.W.G., Pueblo, Col., 55; 
C.W.C., Sac City, Iowa, 56; C.W.C., 
Nebraska, 57; Tom and friends, 58. 
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Pulpit GOWNS 


Hangings, Bible Markers, etc. Fine 


materials, beautiful work, pleas- 
ingly low prices. State your needs. 
Catalog and samples on request. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1162 South 
Ath Street, Greenville, Illinois. 
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Money for Foreign Missionaries 


| prey MISSIONARIES ev here 
have confidence in our Missionary Bureau 
as the most economical source for personal | 
supplies and mission equipment of high quality. 


ECRETARIES and Purchasing Agents of 
gy Missions find that our free catalog | 






with its 45,000 separate items, and our special 

discount list enable them to save money for 

their stations. 

PT yee ae Boards can economize by selecting 
hardware, paints and other building 

materials from our catalog, for shipment 

abroad. 

If you wish a Montgomery Ward Catalog, for 

export use only, write TODAY for a free copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Dept.C 
Export Missionary Unit, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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PULPIT ROBES ¢ EMBROIDERIES 
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: NEW CATALOG on Request 
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William Jewell College 


Throughout the depression William Jewell College maintained its 
scholastic standing and its tradition of helping to educate the 
Baptist leaders of the next generation. 


A Good-Will Campaign is now in progress to clear up the resulting 
current deficit of $42,000. There is no mortgage debt. The budget 
was balanced the past fiscal year. 


Letters regarding the Campaign or contributions should be sent to 
the following address: 


JOHN ¥--HERGET, President 
WILuiAM JEWELL COLLEGE 
LIBERTY, MISSOURI 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 39) 


Alaskan Adventures, by LoyaL 
L. Wait, formerly Superintendent 
of Alaska Missions, and U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education for Alaska, 
tells of the adventurous and thrill- 
ing experiences he has had in the 
frozen north. The volume is, how- 
ever, much more than a tale of 
travels; it describes the economic 
sources and opportunities of an 
undeveloped country. The reader 
will be fascinated by the courage 
and devotion of Whiskers, the au- 
thor’s heroic dog. A page is given 
to Eskimo words and their mean- 
ing. Numerous photographs are 
distributed throughout the vol- 
ume. (Revell; 124 pages; $1.50.) 


Seen and Heard in India, by 
E. O. ScuuGrREN, a missionary for 
30 years to the Telugu people in 
India, is an informative and in- 
structive volume. The author’s 
familiarity with Indian life has 
enabled him to present a graphic 
word picture of religious and social 
conditions. Although he writes 


about the Telugu people in partic- } 


ular, he reveals a sympathetic un- 


AT LAST! 


derstanding of the people of India 
in general. (Conference Press; 107 
pages; 75 cents.) 

E. P. Dutton & Co. has some de- 
lightful books from which it is 
hard to choose but a few. Dogs at 
Play, by Paut Huvsner, price 
$1.00, is a collection of 42 photo- 
graphs woven into a story by a few 
sentences. Older dog-lovers will be 
intrigued also. Mr. Pumps and the 
Popsicle Man, by ELeanor Hvs- 
BARD WILSON, price $1.00, humor- 
ous little story with equally amus- 
ing illustrations. 

The Traveling Coat, by Fran- 
ces Extort, price $1.50. Interest -in 


this book is divided between the ‘ ° 


colorful coat and the fascinating 
children in one country after an- 
other to which it travels. 

Nah-Le Kah-De, by Isis L. 
HarrINGTON, price $1.50, is the 
story of a Navajo Indian boy and 
his experiences herding his fa- 
ther’s sheep. 












Manufacturing Specialists 
Outfitters to over 1000 Schools, 
Seminaries, and Churches. 
Write for catalog and prices. 


RTHY & i eaaglarte L 
EST 36th ST. s 


an etiquette book within the price range of 
every church worker ! 
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A Commendable Habit 


Once acquired, the habit of 
reading the Book of Remembrance 
is not easily abandoned. Thou- 
sands of Baptists read this useful 
little volume every year and every 
day in the year. As a gift book it 
has no superior. Send orders and 
25 cents per copy to Literature 
Department, 152 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, or to any Branch 
House of The American Baptist 
Publication Society. 





THE LAST WORD 
It Is Risky to Send Cash 


[HREE subscribers wrote Mis- 
sions in November complain- 
ing that they had not received the 
magazine although subscriptions 
had been sent several weeks pre- 
viously. In each case it was stated 
that a dollar bill had been sent 
with the subscription. There was 
no record in Misstons’ office of 
their delivery by the postman. 

It is risky to send currency by 
5 anal If lost or stolen, such an en- 
velope can never be recovered. 


1 Whereas a post office money order 


or a check can always be traced. 


For the first time in the history of book publishing, a book covering the really 
essential points of courtesy has been issued at only ONE DOLLAR a copy. 


It covers, among other things, the important subjects of PERSONAL NEATNESS — 
TABLE TECHNIQUE — CLOTHES —— THE ART OF CONVERSATION — ENGAGEMENTS — 
SHOWERS — WEDDINGS — LETTER COURTESY — OFFICE COURTESY — TRAVEL — GUEST 
ETIQUETTE — GRADUATIONS — BIRTHDAYS —— FUNERALS — THE CORRECT THING TO 
DO .AT SPECIAL EVENTS. 


This book is for use in Christian homes. All objectional features have been omitted. 


It contains no reference to dancing, card playing, smoking, drinking, or any other practice 
of this type. 


COURTESY BOOK 
Foreword by Grace Livingston Hill 


Send orders to E. B. Tilton, 152 Madison Ave., New York City 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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Young People’s Essay Contest 


Prizes and conditions have been 
announced for the 11th Annual 
Stewardship Essay Contest for 
Baptist Young People. Three 
groups are invited to participate 
and for each group the subject will 
be the same: “Making Mine a Bet- 
ter Baptist Church.” The three di- 
visions are based upon age limits. 


Group 1: Ages 20 through 25. This es- 
say should contain a minimum of 
1,000 words. 

Group 2: Ages 16 through 19. This es- 
say should contain a minimum of 
800 words. 

Group 3: Ages through 15. This essay 
should contain a minimum of 600 
words. 


For Group 1 the first prize will 
be $75, second $50, and third $25. 
For Group 2, first prize $50, sec- 
ond $35, third $25. For Group 3, 
first prize $50, second $25, third 
$15. The Contest opens January 
15 and closes April 15. All Baptist 
young people who have _ not 
reached the age of 26, living in the 
Northern Baptist Convention ter- 
ritory or mission stations, are eligi- 
ble to enter the Contest. 

Literature dealing with the va- 
rious phases of church efficiency 
and stewardship will be sent free 
upon request, by the Council on 
Finance and Promotion, 152 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York City; or 
such literature may be obtained 
by applying to State Convention 
Headquarters. Those entering the 
Contest must sign their essays 
with a pen name only. The real 
name, pen name, and address 
should be enclosed in a separate 
sealed envelope bearing pen name 
on the outside, and this envelope 
should be attached to the essay. 
The manuscript should be for- 
warded to the Stewardship Com- 
mittee, Council on Finance and 
Promotion, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, not later than 
April 15, 1938. 
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BALA-KHANA 


Designated as the Daily Devotional Guide for 8,000,000 
Methodists During the Aldersgate Commemoration—January 
1 to May 24 


Approved as u Daily Devotional Guide by the United Church 
of Canada 


Used and Approved by 20,000 Congregations Among Baptist, 
Presbyterians, Methodist, Congregationalist, Disciples, 
Lutheran 


With This Quarter a Spanish Edition, FE] Aposento Alto, for 
Spanish-Speaking People in America and Throughout the 
World 


Bala-Khana, our Hindustani Edition, Now Available in India 


One Million Copies of the January, February, March issue available 
for distribution. Pastors and group leaders may use our liberal 
consignment plan. Single copies, 10 cents, postpaid. Individual 
yearly subscription, 30 cents, postpaid. Use one of the order 
forms below. 


I 
CONSIGNMENT ORDER \ INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIPTION * 
Issue for January, February, March !'THe Upper Room, 
(For use of Pastor or Group Leader. | Doctors’ Building, 
Order ten or more copies.) Nashville, Tenn. 
be berg ae Gentlemen: 
octors’ Building, ! TI am inclosing herewith thirty cents (for- 
Nashville, Tenn. | eign, forty cents) for which please send me 
Gentlemen: The Upper Room for one year, postpaid, 


Please send me copies 
of The Upper Room, postpaid. I will sell ,; beginning with 
these for five cents per copy and pay for 
same when sold. It is understood that j! 
have the privilege of returning at your ex: | 








quarterly issue. 




















pense any unsold copies. pre 

Name | Street or Route 

Street or Route Post-office State. 

Post-office State | * A single copy by mail anywhere 10 cents. 







































‘Plan Your(hurch Advance! 


W ITHIN the period from February 13 to April 3, Baptist 
churches will engage in a cooperative, simultaneous ef- 
fort to raise the spiritual level of the denomination through 


prayer, Bible study, enlistment and evangelistic outreach. 


The success of this movement in any church will depend 
upon early planning and careful organization. Committee 
meetings to deal with matters of preparation naturally 
should begin well in advance. Program suggestions, including 
themes for each of the eight Sundays in the period, have 
been prepared for the assistance of church leaders. Literature 


may be obtained from the State office. 


The activities of this Baptist Church Advance period should 
not only prove a great spiritual experience but enable the 
churches to enlist their entire membership for service and 


giving and through evangelistic outreach win many to Christ. 


See to it that your church participates 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


COUNCIL ON FINANCE AND PROMOTION 
152 Mapison AvENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 


OLIVER U, CHAPMAN, Chairman W. H. BOWLER, Executive Secretary 
































